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Morgan is going to send millions to China—why not 
spend a little on those Ohio telephone properties. 


The sugar trust says it will not split up. 


It took a terrible shock to overthrow the power of Na- 
poleon—but he was sent to Elba. 


It all happened because he had a “universality” dream. 
T. N. Vail has forgotten the story of the tower of Babel. 


But his picture is printed in all the papers-—while stock- 
holders pay the advertising bills. 


His “universality” is limited—in ownership as well as scope. 

If a raise in rates is needed to put a plant in sound financial 
condition—raise the rates. 

The first essential for a successful rate raising campaign is 
good service—not promises. 

A study of development possibilities is the first step toward 
economical service. 


Don’t be afraid of over-building! 


“Monopoly is a great enemy to good management, which 
can never be universally established but in consequence of 
that free and universal competition which forces everybody 
to have recourse to it for the sake of self defense.”—Adam 
Smith, in “The Wealth of Nations.” 





The Sherman Law and the Taft Administration. 

Some of the trusts are beginning to realize that if they 
are going to line up the real producers of the resources of 
the country as contributors to Wall Street pocketbooks, 
they will have to do away with the Sherman law or side 
track the present Administration. 

Surprise. has been expressed from time to time that the 
Taft administration has not taken the obviously proper 
and desirable action to which the proceedings of the tele 
phone trust, in its attempt to monopolize the wire busi- 
ness, make it amenable. 

Perhaps Senator W. Murray Crane and other politicians 
allied to “the interests” have been over confident in their 
belief that, through publicity and politics and their business 
influence, they could line up a movement to repeal the 
Sherman law. They: certainly seem to have made a mis 
take in hoping that they could persuade the present Ad- 
ministration to allow prosecution to lapse, and to avoid 
bringing violations of the anti-trust law to an issue in the 
Supreme Court. 

The “sugar trust” was long known as one of the most 
effective organizations formed for the control of distribu- 
tion of a product, and, through this control of distribution, 
for the control of prices. But the sugar trust, like the 
telephone trust, was never successful in eliminating com- 
petition—only in eliminating competitors as individuals. So, 
whatever its profits may have been, it was constantly ex- 
pending vast sums in warfare, and the appearance of its 
profit and loss account must have been decidedly unsatis- 
factory at times, or the “custom house frauds’ would 
hardly have been perpetrated. 

But it was not these frauds which formed the basis of the 
present government suit. 

It was distinctly and clearly the attempt of the sugar 
trust to monopolize the business in which it is engaged. 
And, as a result of this alleged violation of the anti-trust 
law, it must go before the courts. If business is disturbed 


it will be because the sugar trust committed an act which 
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the government construes as a violation of the law, just the 
same as when society is disturbed by a criminal trial it is 
because some person committed an act which he is obliged 
to. defend before the courts. 

The Sherman law is not a dead letter by any means. This 
much is clear. 

It is a tremendously active issue before the country. That 
the trusts are engaged in such a carefully conducted pub- 
licity campaign to create a sentiment unfavorable to its 
enforcement is sufficient evidence that they fear it. 

None has cause to fear it more than the Bell telephone 


company. 





Perquisites Vs. Pilfering. 

Last week reterence was made to one of the not uncommon 
topics of discussion among telephone men in certain grades 
of employment, under the head of “perquisites of office.” 

The question which arises is a thoroughly practical one, 
although somewhat complicated by the fact that the theory 
of profit and loss is not infrequently mixed up with the 
principles of right and wrong. For example, some telephone 
companies furnish free telephone service to certain of their 
employes. This is not done because the stockholders wish 
to make their employes a present and do it in this con- 
venient way. It is because in emergency the presence of 
the employe at some portion of the plant, or his ability to 
give instructions by wire, is assumed to be so valuable as 
to justify the stockholders in expending, as a sort of in- 
surance, the amount of money required to maintain his 
telephone. 

The supply question is another hard topic to deal with. 
Some companies have prohibited their employes from do- 
ing wiring in odd jobs for outside parties during their time 
off duty, simply because they do not want to expose men 
to the temptation of pilfering petty supplies, such as tape, 
paste, solder, batteries, etc. 

Many of the privileges mentioned in last week's discussion 
are artificial and vary considerably with time and place. Many 
of the rights are understood without special agreement, and 
the employe is expected to avail himself of these advantages 
without saying anything about it. It is certain that this priv- 
ilege is often sadly abused. When no one is watching many 
things are done which are not right even under the supposi- 
tion that it is a right going with the office. A safe rule to 
guide a pérson in a case of this kind is whether or not he 
would be willing for his employer to see him doing what he 
contemplates. Sometimes we have heard people say: “They’ll 
never miss it,” to justify themselves in taking for their per- 
sonal use things that belong to the company. Now the ques- 
tion is not, “Will they miss it?” but “Is it right?” 

Sometimes the employe thinks that the superintendent or 
manager is too strict about these things. Usually this is not 
the case, for most managers are willing to give their employes 
all the special privileges which are consistent with good man- 
agement. Yet, even supposing the manager is too strict, it is 
still a safe rule not to take any special privileges which one 
is unwilling that he should see. One may think that this is a 
little unjust, but it is the safe rule. The employe who takes 
his special rights, by dodging the manager or superintendent 
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to get them, soon gets himself into the attitude of a thief 
who skulks around in the dark. If he cannot get openly the 
things which he feels are due him, let him go without them 
and keep his moral and physical attitude erect. He will gain 
more in the long run by this means and will enjoy the respect 
and good-will of his employers. 





Don't call a man a name unless you are sure that you can 


defend yourself against his wrath. 





Testing Instruments are Not Dangerous! 

Why does a lineman, in this cold weather, drive slowly 
along a ten-mile line, alternately gazing at the wires and 
slapping his arms cross his bosom to drive away chill and 
numbness? Have we ever really stopped to think about 
this? 

It must be because the poor fellow is afraid. There is 
no doubt about it. This husky bruiser, who eats three 
square meals a day and can lick his weight in wild cats, is 
afraid. How do we know? Because he knows better than 
to go out and waste the company’s time, and his own com- 
fort, in “chasing” crosses and grounds at random. 

He knows it is really a foolish and wasteful plan. 

Now, to get right down to the point—what is he afraid of? 

He is afraid of showing his ignorance. If he were not 
he would buy a voltmeter, or an ohmmeter, and test the 
lines before he went out. We are speaking now of the line 
man in the little one or two-position exchange, who is the 
whole thing when it comes to keeping up the outside plant 
and the switchboard, too. 

Why does he fuss around with a generator, or a buzzer 
and battery, and pretend that he can tell how many miles 
away a cross is by hitching 2 generator to the line and 
giving a turn to the crank. Why the average lineman is so 
strong that the pull for a one or a ten-mile cross is just 
about the same to him! 

What he needs is a little, economical trouble-testing in- 
strument. Then he can go to the right spot at once and 
clear his trouble. Tell your lineman that he could not use 
a foot rule and he would kick you cut of the window. But 
it is hard to make him realize that if he can use a foot rule, 
and add, subtract and multiply simple numbers, he can 
measure ohms with a voltmeter as easily as he can measure 
inches with a foot rule. You can’t see an ohm, but there 
is nothing mysterious about it when ycu get a volt hehind 
it, and make it show up in a measuring instrument. It 
shows up as the distance between two marks on a scale, 
just the same as an inch does on a foot rule. Who has to 
go to college to understand that? 

Let us get over this idea that there is mystery in testing 
instruments. It will save time and money. - Lots of both! 
And it will save many a mile of slow travel in cold weather 
if a reliable testing instrument is bought right now. If the 
manufacturer will not tell you how to use it for all your 
tests he will for some of them, and you can write to 
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If we did not have our hobbies this would be a stranger 


world than it is, and that is saying a great deal. 
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Were you ever held up for a half page “ad” in the pro- 
gram of the Home Talent Theatrical Club? Did the editor 
of the local paper ever walk into your office and suggest that 
you take a “little runner” in his paper—just enough to pay 
for a telephone? 

Well, why did you advertise? 

To win the editorial smile? To stand in with the leading 
business men whose pretty daughters took part in the show? 
Or, was it because advertising pays on its own merits? Mr. 
Reader, if you can conscientiously answer the last question 
in the affirmative you are excused from reading this article. 

The telephone manager who advertises simply because it 
is policy to do so generally has a very poor policy of ad- 
vertising. The writer believes as devoutly in advertising 
as you should believe in the religion of your fathers. 

But he doesn’t believe in little runners. 

The constant iteration of a little runner might put the 
name of a pink pill on the lips of a pale buyer, but it won’t 
grab a prospective tele- 


Psychology, Purpose and Plan in Advertising 


By Joshua Wilkinson 






name than “Beli.” A common word, easy to say, easy to pic- 
ture. To make it easier, somebody made it “blue.” That is 
why thousands of neutral telephone users “use the Bell.” 
Suggestion. It will take persistence, system and capital to 
print the striped shield on the sensitive plate of the public 
mind in some cities; but in others, where Independent tele- 
phon service is a demonstrated utility, the work is much eas- 
ier Or even already an accomplished task. 

In these cities the red, white and blue emblem appears in 
every public place, on directories in thousands of homes, on 
letter heads and literature and wherever active advertising men 
can put it. 

In this respect suggestion becomes a very valuable con- 
sideration in relation to telephone advertising. The pay- 
station reference in the preceding lines is merely a parable 
The principle involves local subscription and long distance 
service as well. The winning advertising campaign would, 
through suggestion, make the shield synonymous with excellent 
telephone service. To the 





phone subscriber by the f 
neck and make him sign 
your contract. 

Still, there is a princi- 
ple involved in the ‘little 
runner that should make 
the telephone advertiser 
pause for consideration. 
Splendidly planned and 
executed advertising 
campaigns have made 
the words Kodak, 
Uneeda and Sapolio 
household idioms. The 
secret of these great ad- 
vertising successes is 
based upon untiring per- 











severance, exhaustive 
system and_ unstinted 
capital. As advertise- 


ments their value is 
based upon a single psy- 
chological princip 1 e— 
suggestion. When you 
start to think “small 
camera,” you don’t do 
it; you think “kodak;” you don’t think “scouring soap;” you 
think “sapolio,’ and regardless of how good mother’s used to 
be when you think about biscuit, you couple it with “Uneeda.” 
To advertise those common necessities of life, which must be 
bought day after day, suggestion should be the predominate idea. 

It puts the word in your mouth when you buy. 

In large cities, where thousands of non-subscribers and sub- 
scribers, too, for that matter—are daily buying local pay sta- 
tion calls, suggestion becomes an important advertising consider- 
ation. A neutral user of the telephone rushes into a public place. 

He is confronted with two telephone booths. 

On the door of one there is a striped shield; on the door 
of the other there is a blue bell. 

Which does he take? 

The answer depends to a startling degree upon suggestion! 
For thirty years the word “Bell” has been persistently, dog- 
gedly thrust before the people. Away back upon the sensitive 
plate of almost every man’s brain, there is a blue bell. In 
some cases it is very sensitive and rawly sore to the touch; 
but it is there. Never could there be a more apt advertising 





The Telephone Manager Who Advertises Simply Because it is Policy 
Generally Has a Very Poor Policy of Advertising. 
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) writer it seems strange 
that any Independent 
company’ should lose 
sight of this principle 
in its advertising, yet he 
has in mind one case 
where a splendid oppor- 
tunity is lost to the cause 
of suggestion. 
large middle western city 
a local Independent com- 
pany is running a huge 
electric flash sign where 
thousands of people see 
it nightly. The name of 
the company and quality 
of service appear, and 
that is all. The shield, 
with its possibilities for 
beautiful coloring, is 
quite disregarded. 

But we deviate. This 
article is not written for 
the metropolitan  tele- 
phone manager ; he hires 
an expert to tell him alt 
about such things. The foregoing paragraph is written out 
of respect to the little runner, the principle of which pertains 
to the metropolitan manager rather than to the urban man- 
ager. In the small city or town the manager who must use 
a little runner to suggest to the people the name of his 
company and the character of his service is a dead one! If 
he or his service are good he won’t have to burn a Shield 





In one 


on the back of anybody’s brain with a flash light to let them 
know that he is alive, or to get them to use his local and 
long distance service. 

Then, why advertise? 

If the only thing you advertise is the name of the com- 
pany, a few common-place statements about the service and 
the manager’s name, then, truly, why advertise? You might 
just as well hand the graft money over to papa and the 
editor and be done with it as to publish a little runner made up 
of two or three lines of characterless, commonplace copy. 

Today the telephone is so well known that it seems like 
a waste of money to advertise the advantage of telephone 
service to the business man, the householder or even to the 
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farmer. The instruments, the poles and wires, the pay station 
signs, the directories, the work wagons, serve as ubiquitous 
advertisements of this great industry. Truly the facts seem 
to argue against the necessity for the little runner and the 
haphazard copy, but they do not refute the necessity for pur 
poseful and well planned advertising. 

Britain, the Great, says, “We hold what we have!” To hold 
is just as important as to have. 

Then why not base an advertising campaign on this fact. 
On the basis that a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, the advertising that holds a subscriber is as good as 
the advertising that gets two new ones. In telephony you 
may square the result, for when you save a subscriber you 
also save his friends and his relatives, theoretically. If your 
subscribers really knew how good your equipment is and 
how faithfully you and your operating forces are trying to 
give good service, don’t you think they would be much less 
likely to become dissatisfied? It is safe to say that ninety 
per cent of the fault found with telephone service is due 
to misunderstanding and the telephone ignorance of the fault- 
finders. Then supposing you should undertake an advertising 
campaign with the purpose of winning popular good will 
and holding your subscribers by teaching them to understand 
and to appreciate the problem of giving telephone service. If 
such a campaign were successful it would not only hold your 
subscribers but also achieve wonderful results in the first 
principles of advertising—business getting. 

“There is no advertisement like a satisfied customer.” 

There is a kinship between publicity, psychology and _ peda- 
gogy. Purposeful publicity undertakes to teach the public. 
Like every teacher its success will be commensurate with its 
adherence to the laws of pedagogy. To teach a man you 
must get his mind. To get his mind you must get first his 
attention, then his interest. In the primer book we see red 
letters and pretty pictures, plain type and few words. This 
is a bid for attention and interest. /¢ attracts. Your citizen 
is a primer scholar. To get his attention and his interest, 
you must attract him. 

Che type must be distinctive, the words short and few. The 
lesson must be very short, but arranged with painstaking 
thought and experienced skill. The page must be embellished 
with pretty pictures illustrative of the lesson. 

Psychologically the telephone advertising man has a very 
important advantage, a leverage on the natural inquisitiveness 
of humanity. 

To the general public there is a great deal of mystery about 
“Central.” 

When people are naturally inquisitive, as they always are 
about mystery, the problem of securing their interest and 
attention is reduced to its lowest terms. This should be an 
asset well worth considering. 

Supposing then you should have a drawing and zine etch- 
ing made of a remarkably pretty girl dominating the picture 
of a switchboard with wires extending vaguely over land- 
scape in the background and forming a framework for half 
a dozen inches of double column copy. In clean cut, distinct- 
ive type, supposing you headed the copy, “How calls are 
answered at Central.” The first lesson would explain how it 
was possible in Blank City, on the new central energy board, 
to answer the 2,897 subscribers in an average of less than 
five seconds each. It might compare the conditions of today 
with those of two or three years ago and thus involve an 
impressive expression of the company’s growth. It would 
afford an opportunity to convince the reader that the equip- 
ment compared favorably with that of other companies. 

The next advertisement might bear the same heading and 
be called “number two.” This lesson would confine the 
reading to operating supervision. 

The third advertisement, with a new picture heading, might 
appropriately begin a diplomatic series entitled “Won’t you 
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help us give good service.” The picture heading could show 
in predominance the interior of a well-appointed home with 
an ornamental housewife sitting at a table in the foreground 
using a desk telephone. In the background the outline of a 
city with its church spires, long streets and smoky factory 
district would picture the idea that the wonderful telephone 
puts the modern home in instant touch with the whole city. 
The idea of teaching the subscriber how to use the telephone 
with patience and courtesy would not be more important than 
teaching the reader how earnestly and faithfully the operator 
is trying to give good service. It would be worth many good 
gold dollars to you to convince the public that when the 
operator fails, her failure is due to the inevitable fallibility 
of human effort and not to carelessness or “cussedness.”’ 
Advertisement number seven or eight might well begin a 
short series on long distance possibilities. For a picture head- 
ing, Blank City might appear as a predominating circle in the 
upper left hand corner. From this circle radial lines could 
extend to smaller circles forming a marginal framework for 
the advertisement, each circle to contain the name of some 
city or center commercially important to Blank City. In 
these advertisements a skillful bid should be made for the 
merchant’s and the householder’s long distance patronage. We 
have assumed that the public is already educated up to the 
advantages of the telephcne, but this assumption refers to 
local rather than to long distance service. There are a great 





many people—and some of them business people, too—who 
do not realize or appreciate the possibilities of a long distance 
‘telephone. If your advertisements are live enough to shake 
them up to such an appreciation, it will mean dollars in your 
till. 

The preceding paragraph is merely a hypothetical illustration 
of the writer’s idea and not necessarily a sample plan. He 
believes that there should be a definite purpose in advertising 
and that it should be carried out in a carefully schemed plan. 
Within reason, money and space should not be stinted. To 
achieve any purpose advertising should be illustrated attract- 
ively, it must be set up distinctively, and worded with great 
care and economy. 

To the telephone manager with a stubborn advertising pur- 
pose the editor becomes the needed friend as well as the 
friend in need, and the pretty girl with a program becomes 
the useful opportunity as well as the ornamental one. 

When she comes in he reaches into his desk and pulls out 
a zine etching designed for just such occasions. 

It pictures a long vista of electric lighted switchboard with 
girls interlacing innumerable cords in the foreground. In the 
background, leading away from the switchboard, one to the 
right and the other down the side to the lower corner, are 
spider web lines tracing out a stormy street. One terminates 
at the doctor’s office and the other at the sick bed. In eye- 
compelling gothic display appears the theatric headline, “Cen- 
tral Saves Lives While You Watch the Show.” 


“Here, Miss de Millions,” says the purposeful manager, with 
a benefactive smile, “Our company is more than pleased to 
help you make your Aid a complete success. Just publish this 
opposite your caste page and send the bill to me. Yes, I will 
give you a full page. Just leave that etching with me, I'll 
have the printer step ‘round and see me and make all the ar 
rangements with him. You are very welcome. Good day!” 

Isn't that better than giving a grudging half-page over near 
the back and saying, “O, I don’t care what you say. Just put 
the name of the company down and say our service is excel- 
lent—it doesn’t make any difference. Take that ad out of 
last week’s paper, it will do.” 

The purposeful manager inserts an appropriate and carefully 
planned advertisement. It is planned to impress the reader 
with the unfailing reliability of telephone service and with the 
self-sacrificing fidelity of the operator who remains at her post 
while others are seeking enjoyment. 
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The fact that others do not always find enjoyment at the 
amateur show does not detract from the value of your adver- 
tisement nor does the inferred bodst for the doctor hurt your 
standing with that gentleman! 

The fact is that many people will read such an advertise- 
ment between the acts and even while the acts are going on 
if it is better than the actors—when the man who wrote the 
ad knows his business it is quite likely to be, too. Anyway, 
there isn’t a soul who would read the haphazard copy over 
near the back page. If they should, it wouldn’t make much 
difference. 

Inexhaustible perseverance is the price of advertising suc- 
cess. 

Both purpose and plan fail when the man behind it is weak 
hearted. More advertising failures are due to discouragement 
than to any other cause. There is no such thing as instant 
hits in advertising; iteration alone makes impression. 

“Direct results” will measure almost anything, but it won’t 
measure advertising. .Brown starts out with a run of “ads” 
in the local papers. After six insertions he begins to look 
for sales directly traceable to his ads, Then he cancels his 
contract, convinced that advertising does not pay. 

It will take sixty times six ads to tell one-sixth of the 
people that Brown is alive. 

Then multiply this by six to let the whole town know it. 
Multiply it by six again and his name becomes automatically 
associated with his business—‘Brown’s Suits at $20.00 up,’ 
“Brown’s wood and coal keep you hot.” Then orders come 
in so fast that Brown has to move into larger quarters and 
hire more clerks to take care of the added business. Per- 
sistent advertising achieves the result, but Brown can’t meas- 
ure the evolution of its success by the number of orders 
directly traceable to each insertion. 

So, Mr. Telephone Manager, you can’t teach a town tel- 
ephony by running 52 little runners a year in the local weekly. 

A successful campaign is the result of many hard won bat- 
tles. No real general gives up just because he loses the first 
few scraps. When you have decided upon the feature that 
you are going to advertise, when you have formulated care- 
fully your plan of campaign, then use every reasonable op- 
portunity for the display of your copy. 

Incidentally, remember that the mailing of bills and cor- 
respondence is an opportunity for you to- distribute appro- 
priate literature. 

The back of the bills invites a display of the printer’s art. 
The editor, if you treat him right, will be glad to print a half- 
column articles free and let you furnish the copy. Better still, 
if you can get him interested in your campaign by taking him 
fully into your confidence, he will gladly co-operate with you 
and dedicate his superior literary attainments to your cause. 
Unsolicited press comments speak well for the ability of the 
publicity man, even if you have to solicit them, unsolicited 
press comments are good things to go after—mighty good! 

This is merely the word to the wise. 

Above all, remember that the Shield, with its beautiful col- 
orings, can be worked in to the advantage and embellishment 
of any good advertising design. 

In a word; stubborn purpose, painstaking plans, persevering 
persistence, psychological principles are the price of pedagogic 
publicity. If you consider that you are bound to be “held up” 
for a certain amount of advertising graft, why not put more 
with it and change a positive loss into a very positive gain? 

But whatever you do, don’t get the “little runner habit’”—it 
might do for pale pills for pink people, but it won’t do for so 
big a proposition as your telephone business ought to be. 





A Neat and Durable Directory. 
Mr.. Asher Hadley, Hillsdale, Mich., has prepared a directory 
for the exchange at Waldron, Mich., which is a good example 
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of the unbound card type of directory which is considered very 
favorably in small exchanges. The list takes up four pages, 
printed on one side only, of a firm, light, glazed cardboard. 
Numbers are printed in heavy type at the left; the names and 
designation of the service, as residence, farm or office, are 
printed in the middle and right-hand columns respectively, in 
ordinary type, a good clear form of letter being used. 

The illustration, slightly reduced, will give an idea of the 
appearance of the head of the first page. Sheets are 9% by 
5 inches in size. At the foot of each page appear two to four 
advertisements of local firms. There is a blank space at the 
foot of the last page, in which new names may be listed. 

Mr. Hadley does not personally favor the use of advertising 





TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


WALDRON EXCHANGE 


OCTOBER 1, 1910 
REMEMBER--F': rings ber announcements and weather forecasts. 
One ring calls Central. 
Connections are limited ta three minutes. 


PLEASE--©! by number, it secures prompt service. 
Give each figure separately as “five-oh-four.” 
Answer promptly, giving your name or number. ; 


Ring off when shrough talking. 

















A 291 Boyd, Fred ...Farm 

352 Boyd, W.G. .........Res. 
380 Abbaduska, C. W.. Res. | 236 Bradley, Coe ....... Farm 
505 Ackley, Leon ... Farm | 246 Brooks, Jas. ... Farm 





cle eer ‘arm | 172 Broom's Poultry House. 
Ackley, Lewis Farm } S y — 















Head of the First Page of a Card Directory for a Small Ex- 
change, Designed by Asher Hadley. 


in a directory of this size. But where the amount is so small 
it would seem to be entirely unobjectionable, and the revenue 
is just as good money to spend as if it were derived from tele- 
phone service, and every dollar looks alike to a telephone com- 
pany after it gets into the treasury. 

Mr. Hadley, in response to an inquiry, says that to secure 
the fourteen advertisements appearing in the directory he spent 
half a day in canvassing and talked up the value of the tele- 
phone book as an advertising medium. The line of talk he 
used was absorbed from the pages of TrLepHoNy, he says. 
Rates were $1.50 each for the two advertisements on the front 
leaf, and $1 each for the others. The expense of this directory, 
which has about 220 names, was $8 for the printing, and post- 
age $2. The advertising brought in $15, so the directory was a 
profit maker. 





Increasing Length of Telephone Dispatching on Big Four 
in Indiana. 

Carrying out the plan of establishing a telephone system 
for the dispatching of trains on the Big Four Railroad, the 
instruments have been put in place from Indianapolis to 
Terre Haute, Ind. Two copper wires have been strung, and 
there will be an instrument in every office between India- 
napolis and St. Louis. Ultimately the telephone will be 
used on all divisions of the system. Chief Dispatcher Good- 
win says it is a big improvement, especially in time saving. 
It does away with writing long messages about trivial mat- 
ters and waiting for reply. A few words over the telephone 
with only two persons occupied in the transmission, instead 
of two officials and two operators, makes a saving of labor 
also. 





The higher we aim the more will our efforts be rewarded. 
Failure, after earnest endeavor, should not discourage us, but 
rather be the means of increasing our purpose to succeed. 
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The Nerve of It! 

The Bell telephone employes who think the Independents 
are rubbing it in too hard when they joke about the “universal 
by divine right” are once again entitled to a back seat. Last 
week one of the mildest mannered and most progressive of 
the papers published by various Bell telephone companies for 










Truth 
Which affects you 
from 


Che Sacved Scriptures 


EAR, O heavens, and give ear, 
O earth, for the Lord hath 


spoken * 








Clipped from a Wrapper that Covered Some Bell Telephone 
Literature. 


circulation among employes came into TELEPHONY’s office 
wrapped in pages of a discarded religious journal. Nestling 
close to the blue bell cover was the modest legend which is 
here clipped and reproduced for the enlightenment of the mul- 
titude. 

This actually appeared in the wrapping of an organ of old 
“Universal.” Can you beat it? 





Telephone Gets Governor Stubbs a Big Audience. 

Governor Stubbs announced to the county central committee 
of Lyon county, Kansas, on October 31, that he would speak 
in Emporia the following night. Within an hour after his 
announcement the meeting had been advertised to two thou- 
sand people by the chairman, James Plumb, of the committee, 
who used the local telephone system and called all the farmers 
in the county by calling up a whole farmers’ system with one 
ring and talking to hundreds of people at one time. The tele- 
phone in Kansas politics enables politicians to get up quick 
meetings. 





Queer Open in Subscribers’ Loop. 

Incomplete work often causes considerable trouble in a 
telephone exchange, and a queer case was experienced by the 
Nova Scotia Telephone Co. at Halifax, recently, and told in 
the Monthly Bulletin. A P.B.X. board was installed on the 
Exhibition grounds, the usual custom each year at the time 
of the Exhibition. After the disconnection of several loops 
going to local stations on the grounds, one telephone, in the 
Transportation Building, could not be reached. The first 
impression was that tests were being made on the wrong 
line, but later that the trouble was caused by an open in the 
loop, which was over 300 yards long. As the exhibition peo- 
ple were in need of telephone service and pressing the com- 
pany for it, Mr. A. C. Stevens of the switchboard depart- 
ment undertook to find the trouble. After determining that 
the connections to the instrument were O. K. he climbed to 
the roof of the shed to examine the “run off” at the place 
of connection with the building. In doing this he slipped and 
to save himself from falling grasped the “run off” wire. As 
a result of his weight quite a bit of slack wire was withdrawn 
from between the walls. On pulling away at this wire he 
discovered that it was not connected with the telephone. 














Further investigations showed that when the old “run off” 
wire was removed by the linemen the previous vear, it had 
simply been cut off where it entered the building. The end 
dropped between the inside and outside walls. On installing 
the new “run off” the lineman poked the end through the 
wall and pushed in what would have been a sufficient amount 
to connect the instrument. The connection was then made 
on the inside with the instrument. It developed that the new 
wire had not passed through both walls, and the installers 
on seeing the end of the old “run off” wire, naturally assumed 
everything was all right, and as the wire was caught inside 
the wall did not yield to pulling. The mistake was only dis- 
covered by accident. 





Jailed Wireless President Had no Religion. 

Stockholders of the United Wireless Telephone Co. will 
find food for thought in the report of the confinement of 
Christopher C. Wilson, president of the company, jn 
the Tombs Prison, New York, for contempt of court in 
refusing to surrender a book which the directors had been 
ordered to produce in court. 

“What is your religion?” asked the Tombs guard, in 
the course of taking the prisoner’s “pedigree.” 

“Well, the fact is I never go to church.” 

“No religion,” wrote the warden on the blank. 

Some other wireless promotors have been suspected of 
being in the same class. 





A Post Card Statement Ruled on at Washington. 

The matter of economy in sending postal card state- 
ments to subscribers has been the subject of some dis- 
cussion by various telephone companies in the country. 
Not many companies, however, have adopted this method 
because of the understanding that the mailing of a “dun” 
on a postal card is prohibited by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. A recent ruling of this Department brings out 
the fact that a card statement, such as the accompanying 
illustration of one used by the Columbiana County Tele- 
phone Co. of East Liverpool, Ohio, may be used for the 
purpose of mailing statements. 

The ruling of the Post Office Department is given in 
the following abstract from a letter written by Assistant 
Attorney General R. S. Goodwin to Postmaster Surles of 
East Liverpool. 

“Answering your letter of the 20th instant, you are 
advised you may accept for mailing the cards prepared 





QUARTERLY STATEMENT 
To the Columbiana County Telephone Company, Or. 


Potters Building & Savings Company Bullding 
Washington St., East Liverpool, Ohio ° 
Tel. Wo... Contract 
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Postal Card Statement Which Has Been Officially Pronounced 
Legal 


by the Columbiana County Telephone Company, sample 
of which you submitted, when such cards do not bear a 
statement in arrears. The department regards as un- 
mailable cards by which it appears the addressee is being 
dunned for a past due account.” 
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Is Physical Connection Constitutional? 





Progress Toward a Final Settlement of this Question in South Dakota—Railroad Commission Has Ordered 
Connections, as Empowed by Statute—An Actual Connection with Bell Lines— 
Views of a Prominent Attorney. 


South Dakota, like Oklahoma, has a law empowering the 
State Railroad Commission to compel physical connection of 
telephone lines. In one case such connection has been estab- 
lished by order, and in another an order has been made, pro- 
tested, and contested in the courts, in such a way that the 
merits did not come up for consideration. 

The Bell (Northwestern) lines are connected to the plant 
of the Canton Co-operative Tel. Co., at Canton, as required 
by the order of the Commission. 

The contested case arose at Beresford. 

Hon. C. B. Kennedy of Canton, S. D., president of the 
Canton Co-operative Telephone Co., and a prominent attor- 
ney, has taken an important part in telephone litigation in 
his state. le has presented some very interesting facts and 
comments on physical connection in two letters to TELEPHONY. 

One of these letters, written over a year ago, outlines pro- 
ceedings taken before the State Railroad Commission of South 
Dakota, to enforce physical connection between the lines of 
the Beresford Telephone Co. and the Citizens Telephone Co. 
of Centerville. 

In his letter written Nov. 10, 1909, Judge Kennedy says that 
the Citizens Telephone Co., of Centerville, and the Beresford 
Telephone Co. operate exchanges with connected rural lines. 
The Centerville company and the Beresford company connected 
their exchanges by a through wire from Centerville to Beres- 
ford, each one building half way. It was used for through 
business only. 

At Centerville, there are two telephone companies—the local 
Citizens Telephone Co., which is an exchange company with 
rural lines, and also the Centerville Tel. Co. The Centerville 
company had the through line to Beresford. The Citizens 
company brought this case before the Railroad Commission 
to secure connection to this line in which its competitor was a 
joint owner. 

The constitution of South Dakota provides that no telephone 
company shall set any poles or stretch any wire in any towns 
of the state without the consent of the local authorities. The 
Citizens Telephone Co. had not such consent of the local au- 
thorities of the town of Beresford and they refused to give 
it to them. 

The Legislature of the State of South Dakota in the winter 
of 1908 passed an act placing all telephone companies under 
the control of the Railroad Commission, and in Section 3 
the act defined the duties of the Board: “The Board * * * 
shall have the general supervision and control of all telephone 
lines and exchanges operating in the State of South Dakota. 
The said Board shall make a schedule and fix the maximum 
rates to be charged by any telephone company or companies 
for the transmission of any message and for any service in 
connection therewith.” In section 8 the act provides: “The 
Board shall have power to compe! connection between any 
telephone lines in the State of South Dakota.” 

“The Citizens Telephone Co. at Centerville,” says Judge 
Kennedy,in a letter dated November, 1909, “made application 
to compel the Beresford Telephone Co. to make physical con- 
nection with the Citizens Telephone Co. at the city limits of 
the city of Beresford, or to stretch a line from the central 
office to the city limits, a distance of about a mile and there 
connect with the Citizens Telephone Co. of Centerville. The 
Beresford Telephone Co. answered before the Railroad Com- 
mission. 

“It contended that under the situation of the State the Rail- 
road Commission had no power to compel physical connection 
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for the reason that it would be confiscating the property of the 
Beresford company without compensation, and that there 
was no power whatsoever in the Railroad Commission to com- 
pel a physical connection. To do so would cut the line of 
the Independent company and burden it with the lines of the 
company bridged on. . 

“Tt was further urged that the Railroad Commission had 
no power to compel the Beresford company to build out from 
its central office, or board, to the city limits, for the reason 
that the Citizens Telephone Co. had no consent from the city 
of Beresford to build. It had no rights in the streets of the 
city, and the Beresford Telephone Co. could not be compelled 
to furnish it access to the city.” 

This case came up for hearing betore the Railroad Com- 
mission on the part of the Beresford Telephone Co. and the 
Independent Telephone Association of South Dakota. Bates 
and Parlaman appeared for the Beresford Telephone Co. and 
Judge Kennedy appeared for the Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. This case was thoroughly tried. Extensive briefs 
were filed. 

Judge Kennedy says: “The issues involved were important. 
It chailenged the Board's power to compel physical connection, 
and also challenged the Board’s power to enforce connection 
when the applicant company had no rights in town, as provided 
by our Constitution. 

In this letter of 1909 Judge Kennedy expressed his view 
of the general situation as follows: 

“This is the most important procedure that has been taken, 
so far as the telephone business is concerned. If physical con- 
nection can be made by a petition of any compaany, be it 
ever so large or small, the result will be that every little com 
pany in the country will be physically connecting with larger 
companies. We will have these issues tested in court so as 
to get a final decision upon the power of the Commission in 
order that fhe telephone business can adjust itself accordingly.”’ 

In response to an inquiry from TELEPHONY as to the 
present status of this matter Judge Kennedy wrote on Novem- 
ber 9, 1910: 

“This case was formally and hotly contested before the 
Railroad Commission, and briefs submitted. After several 
months a decision of the Commission was handed down order 
ing physical connection by bridging to the Beresford line at 
the city limits of Beresford. This we contended was an un- 
constitutional burden on the Beresford line, and refused to 
comply with the order of the Commission. The Commission, 
by the attorney general, applied to the Circuit Court of the 
2nd Judicial Circuit at Sioux Falls, for a mandamus to enforce 
the order of the Commission. We objected because the nec- 
essary parties had not been brought in before the Commis- 
sion, and for this reason the Commission had no jurisdiction 
Our contention was sustained and the case dismissed. This 
prevented any consideration of the merits, and the only force 
of the case is that the Railroad Commission will enforce 
physical connection until the court holds that it has under 
the constitution no power. 

The Canton Co-Operative Telephone Co. of which Judge 
Kennedy is president, and the Northwestern Telephone Ex- 
change Co. are connected at the Canton switchboard under an 
order of the Railroad Commission, to which all parties sub- 
mitted. 

In his most recent letter to TELEPHONY Judge Kennedy 
says: 

“T am much interested in this matter of physical connection. 
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It is a law, and the sooner a final decision as to the power of 
the Government to enforce connection is reached, the better 
it will be for all parties. A number of inferior courts have so 
held, but the grounds they place their decisions on do not 
rest on the real contention. That is, whether it is unconsti- 
tutional; in conflict both with the constitution of South Dakota, 
and the 14th amendment of the constitution of the United 
States. 

“My own opinion is that it is constitutional when properly 
made, but the only place it can be properly made is at the 
switchboard. Making it in any other place, or manner, would 
impose an unconstitutional burden, as it would be a taking of 
the property of a private individual.” 





Runaway Horses Smash Pole and Escape Unhurt. 
The accompanying illustration, contributed by the Metamora, 
Ill., Telephone Co., shows damage to that company’s lines 
caused in a peculiar manner. The pole was broken by a run- 
away team pulling a heavy load. The wagon tongue struck the 

















Remarkable Case of Pole Breakage by a Runaway Team. Horses 
Were Uninjured. 


pole. squarely, about four and a half feet above the ground. 
The horses passed on either side of the pole and freed them- 
selves without suffering any apparent injury. What happened 
to the pole, a good, sound 35-foot, 8-in. top stick was a plenty. 








Another Lie Nailed. 

Recently reports were circulated in eastern papers to the 
effect that a Mrs. Yarrison, of Williamsport, Pa., was killed 
while vsing a telephone, stating that as she stood at the 
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telephone a bolt of lighting tore the instrument from the 
wall and killed the woman. A report to TELEPHONY from 
J. F. McCormick, division manager of the American Union 
Telephone Co., states that Mrs. Yarrison and a friend were 
standing on the porch of her home, and while the former 
was not harmed, Mrs. Yarrison was killed by lighting. The 
telephone was temporarily put out of service by the storm. 





Home Company at Fort Wayne Adding Switchboards and 
Telephones. 

The increasing demand for telephones, both in the rural 
and city districts, is one reason why the Home Telephone 
Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., is making preparations by way 
of enlarged service. Within the next sixty days the com- 
pany will have a new 300-line switchboard in operation, 
and will also make a change in the present system of 
handling rural calls. Mr. Frank Balm, assistant manager 
of the company, states that the contract for the additional 
switchboard has been let to the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Co., of Rochester, N. Y., which in- 
stalled the present switchboards for the company. 

The new equipment will be of the latest construction and 
equips four new positions. About 800 new subscribers can 
be handled with this new switchboard, and at the present 
rate of increase in this way it is estimated that these wiil 
bt secured within the next two years. The increase in the 
number of toll calls has resulted in congestion on the toll 
board, which handles both the long distance and rural 
calls. On this account a change is to be made in the system 
of handling rural calls, which will improve both the rural 
and the long distance service. The present system of 
handling rural calls consists of receiving them at a position 
of the toll board and then transferring them to the local 
board, which causes a delay in service and the handling 
of long distance calls. This is to be done away with by 
connecting the rural lines with the main local switchboard 
so that a rural subscriber, on calling, will receive direct 
connection on local calls and on calls on other rural lines. 
This will enable the operators on the toll board to put 
through long distance calls in much shorter time, as they 
can devote their entire attention to the toll calls. 

At the.present time the company has 6,400 subscribers, 
and of this number 2,000 have taken advantage of the har- 
monic service, which gives them a rate of $6.00 a year less 
than private lines. This system was first installed by the 
company three years ago, and it is increasing in popularity. 
The company feels that a number of new subscribers will 
take advantage of the lower rate. } 

A contract has just been closed for an inter-communicat- 
ing telephone system of modern construction to be installed 
in a modern residence under construction. 


Book Review. 

Notions FONDAMENTALES DE TELEGRAPHIE: By Albert Tur- 
pain; 5 Fr. 176 pages. Librairie Gauthier-Villars, Paris, 
publishers. ; 

This is a general treatise on telegraphy written in 
French. It covers fully the principles of operation and 
construction of instruments for simple telegraph lines, mil- 
itary communication, rapid telegraphy of various types, 
and printing telegraphy. 

Final chapters are devoted to the future of telegraphy, 
taking up extremely rapid systems and telephotography. 

There is practically no theoretical discussion except such 
as is necessary to enable the readers to obtain a clear 
working knowledge of the cperation of the various systems 
and instruments. It is particularly valuable for those read- 
ers of French who desire an opportunity to obtain informa- 
tion as to the leading systems of telegraphy which have 
heen especially developed in Europe by electrical engineers 
of the several governments. 
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TELEPHONE SECURITIES 





A Review of the Financial 
Events of the Telephone Field 





telephone industry—THE EDITORS. 





This department is a continuation of Paul Latzke’s well-known financial publication, Telephone Securities 
Weekly, which has been published for the past four years at 80 Wall Street, New York, and which is now published 
by TELEPHONY. Financial statements and all news items relating to telephone finance are solicited from 
men in the field. It is TELEPHONY’S purpose to make this department a helpful aid to the financial side of the 








A Swing Around the Great American and 
Canadian Northwest 


Government Ownership—The Land of Young Men—Competition and Other Things 


By J. C. Kelsey 


In school we used to sing: 


“My Country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet Land of Liberty—” 


I wonder if they are still palming off this legend upon the 
children. 
In the great American Northwest, I imagine the children in 
school sing: 
“Great Northwest, ’tis of thee 
Hill- Ireland-Monopoly—” 


In Canada, the children could reaily sing: 


“Canada, ’tis of thee, 
Hope, Justice, Equality—” 


Really, you blush with shame. 

It’s mean, too. 

An American dollar is royally treated in Canada and accepted 
cheerfully at face value. 

But with what disdain and discount we look upon a piece of 
Canadian money. 





At Edmonton, I was astounded at, the nerve of a vendor giv- 
ing me a quarter with a great big hole in it. 

Yet the street-car conductor took that quarter cheerfully. 

He said the hole did not hurt. 

He had it all reasoned out. 

A quarter is not value. 

It only represents value. 





There is little foolishness in Canadian matters. 

And justice is swift and accurate. 

A pair of Chicago crooks who had heen successfully disturbing 
the “City of Regulated Monopoly” for a long period went to 
Winnipeg for a vacation. 





For a very ordinary Chicago crime—that of nearly beating a 
citizen to death—these two crooks got twenty years, and 200 
lashes each to start on. 
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No city alderman stepped in to get them off. 

No money was spent on technicalities and other American 
legal absurdities. 

The men were guilty. 

They were punished. 





In the great American Northwest, you have as yet little choice 
of railroads. 

All are owned and controlled by the modern prophet—a little 
bit more thrifty than Elijah and his raven-fed contemporaries. 

His name is James J. Hill. 

He owns the Great Northern. 

He controls the Northern Pacific— 

And the Burlington. 

A monopoly in its most typical form—and regulated, too. 

If you do not happen to like it, you can walk or hire a dray. 

You hear passengers talking about the beauty of competition, 
and longing for the Milwaukee. 

Our old friend, Dr. Competition, seems to thrive everywhere 
except in telephone matters. 


J. J. Hill is a crafty person. 

He is no dreamer. 

He is thoroughly practical. 

At his mother’s knee, he learned that “bread cast upon the 
waters will return after many days.” 

So J. J. Hill makes presents to the farmers. 

Fine cattle, hogs, horses, purple and fine linen. 

Mother’s knee certainly will be the source of all future finan- 
cial power. 

Associated with J.-J. Hill is another crafty man, possibly with 
all the brains. 

His name is Ireland. 

Archbishop Ireland is a maker of presidents and ambassadors. 

Ask Bellamy and dear Maria Storer, if you don’t believe it. 

So between these two men you can get a glimpse of a death- 
defying, yet a regulated monopoly. 

As a matter of fact, the American Northwest has hee: out- 
distanced by the Canadian Northwest. 
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The Canadian Northwest has the advantage of three rapidly 
building transcontinental railroads. 

The railroad goes first, and the settler goes after. 

The early settler of America went west, and had to settle 
on creek bottoms, so as to be near water and wood. Later he 
sold out at public auction, 


The late settler came and took the best land. 





In Canada, the settler can not lose his land so easily. 

No one can sell him out on a 24 per cent tax title grab. 

Hard luck does not lose him his all. 

I believe in patriotism. 

I love my country just as long as my country loves me. 

But my country is far from deserving defense. 

A lot of people are talking morality, but they seem to over- 
look the rights of the minority stockholder and small investor. 

The strength of a nation lies in its thrifty countrymen. 

If a man can not gather property of his own about him, why 
should he fight? 

Conditions make a divided patriotism. 

Some have the $13 a month gun-carrying variety. 








Most of us admit of the quartermaster brand of patriotism 
where we can grow rich while serving our dear land. 

America has too many lily-white examples. 

Too many moral and respectable robbers of minor stock- 
holders are making patriotism doubtful. 


America may yet awaken to find that no one will carry the 


gun to defend it, unless the small investor is better guarded. 


Canada treated the Boer war veterans much more liberally 
than we did the boys of ’61-65. 


On the way to Canada, the Chicago man must spend a day 
in Minneapolis. 

The great Tri-State Telephone Co., with its 50,000 telephones, 
is holding its own_nicely. 

Mr. Moulton reports that Minneapolis and St. Paul satura- 
tion is far off. 

At Minneapolis, also, are executive offices of the North Da- 
kota Independent Telephone Co. 

This company operates nearly a million dollars worth of prop- 
erty along the Northern Pacific, Soo and Great Northern rail- 
ways. 

The crop failure of North Dakota, so far, has not lowered the 
earnings of the telephone company. 

Can you find any other business that is so unaffected by dis- 
aster as the telephone business? 

It would surprise you to see how Winnipeg grows. 

The city has 150,000 population now. 

Mr. Hayes, Commissioner Engineer, has development plans 
calling for 40,000 telephones in Winnipeg alone. 

You remember a few years ago, Manitoba concluded to go 
into the telephone business. 

You remember, too, how an alleged American engineer made 
an appraisal of the property in two or three days. 

Yet he made no error. 

The Manitoba Government did not pay too much for the 
Bell properties. 

Manitoba telephones are in good hands. 

The management is organized on what might be called a 
civil service plan. 

A commission is composed of three men. 

F. C. Patterson is chairman of the commission. 


W. H. Hayes is Commissioner Engineer. 

Of course, the men simply signed a report made up for him. 
He was no engineer and even had little knowledge of tele- 
phone matters in any department. 

W. J. Horan is Commissioner Auditor. 

Associated “with Mr. Hayes are Messrs. Handcock, Bur- 
ton, Vittie and others. 

All are young men,— 

And unlike Government employes, these men have unbounded 
enthusiasm, energy, and according efficieny. 

I hope to have a story of Manitoba Telephones, to prove 
to you that Government control of telephones in this rapidly 
growing Province, has been justified and, further, is self- 
sustaining. 

Saskatchewan is the middle State of the Government tele- 
phone group. 

They were the last of the group to complete the purchase 
of both Bell and Independent plants. 

Independent development had crept along the Soo railroad, 
clear up to Moose Jaw. 

Mr. S. P. Porter is Deputy Minister, with headquarters at 
Regina. 

He is ably assisted by William Warren, engineer, and James 
F. Sutherland, superintendent. 

All three men impress you that Government telephones will 
be a success. 

As yet they have not given out a statement of earnings and 
expenses to the public, but I hope soon to see them. 

It is plain that the department will be self-sustaining. 

Regina is erecting a magnificent capitol building. 

To any one who has been over the boundless areas of Sas- 
katchewan, knows that no Bell or Independent telephone com- 
pany would develop fast enough to meet the needs of the 
settlers. 

Alberta matters are quartered at Edmonton. 

Here, also is a grand capital building under erection. 

John Stocks is Deputy Minister, and is ably assisted by A. 
E. Richards, superintendent. 

A glimpse of conditions shows that telephones are paying 
expenses, interest and liberal fixed charges. 

Some day I hope to get their annual statement for publica- 
tion. 


In all three Governments, you will find unusually well-in- 
formed and powerful men in charge. 

They are independent in spirit as well as in material telephone 
matters. 

The coming National Convention will find these men: in at- 
tendance. Be sure to hunt them up. 

A great many people think that the Bell company has a pre- 
dominating influence over the Government telephones. 

Such is a great mistake. 

The contract with the Bell manufacturing plant was natural. 

Yet they stand today as an open market, and every manu- 
facturer has a chance. ' 


In our madness, we built a tariff wall. 

Canada mildly retaliates with low duty. Don't blame Canada. 

But it hurts. 

British Columbia has done nothing in a Government tele- 
phone way. 

The British Columbia Telephone Co., operating in Vancouver, 
Victoria and outlying points, has now a Bell license. 

Vancouver is a large city, having 150,000 people and still 
growing. 
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December 3, 1910. 


Mr. C. F. Bollscheweiler, general superintendent, in his 
development study shows a need of 40,000 stations. 

A submarine cable connects Vancouver and Victoria. 

As a lesson in maintenance—this cable caused the use of a 
cable ship for 14 days at $1,000 per day. 

The Kootenay Lines Co., with headquarters at Cranbrook, 
is strictly independent. 

It serves the district known as the Inland Empire. 





At Seattle, Mr. Webster and his associates have had much 
to contend with. 

Not only was the telephone company heavily taxed for the 
foolish hill leveling process, but was denied a raise in rates. 

Rumor persists that the Bell owns it. 

Mr. Webster, assured me to the contrary. 

At Tacoma, considerable telephone development is going on. 

Mr. De Varney is general manager of the Long Distance 
company which operates between Seattle, Tacoma and Port- 
land. 
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I never heard better transmission on toll lines, nor saw bet- 
ter service. 

Portland telephone matters were also active. 

The telephone company has a beautiful building. 

Mr. J. B. Middleton is general manager and secretary,—well 
known to readers of TELEPHONY. 


At Spokane, Mr. Lane is about to finish the Western ter 
minus of his great system, the Montana Independent Telephone 
Co. 

In company with Mr. Zahn, chief engineer, I saw some of 
the construction difficulties. 

Digging ordinary trench for ducts revealed the final resting- 
place for great glaciers. 

It took two powerful horses to pull some of the pebbles from 
the trench. 

One could go on indefinitely about the West.—It is a country 
of interest—enterprise and opportunity. 








MORAL— Young men, go Northwest. 


Mr. Latzke’s Announcement 








The following, from the pen of Paul Latzke, the fopunder of the two papers recently acquired by the Teleph- 
ony Publishing Company, appeared in the November 19th issue of the Telephone - Weekly: 





Amalgamation of Telephone Securities Weekly and the Telephone Weekly with Telephony 


“In order to carry on more effectively the work for Inde- 
pendent telephony, it has been decided to consolidate this pa- 
per with Telephony, of Chicago. The Telephone Weekly 
will be merged outright with Telephony, beginning with the 
next issue, November 26. Telephone Securities Weekly will 
be continued in its present form by the Telephony Publishing 
Company as a separate publication. The features which have 
made for the special reputation and effectiveness of The Tele- 
phone Weekly will be maintained in whole, or in part, in 
Telephony. Telephone Securities Weekly in the future, as in 
the past, will be devoted wholly to the financial side of the tele- 
phone business. 

“Rufus H. Holbrook, who has been the managing editor of 
both papers, will continue on Telephony the work he has so 
ably performed in the past. It was due largely to Mr. Hol- 
brook’s news genius and skill in analytical finance that the 
publications which he directed came to be regarded as the 
chief authorities in their field. In his new sphere he will be 
certain to maintain and strengthen his impress. 

“The editor of this paper feels that the task undertaken in 
the founding of this publication will have its highest consum- 
mation under the new arrangement. Telephony has always 


ranked as the leading technical paper in the telephone field, 
and justly so. It has the age, the character and the general 
reputation which makes for the best and strongest influence. 
It has always been true to the ideals of Independent teleph- 
ony. It has enjoyed great prosperity. It has the unlimited 
confidence of the people in the field. Its editor and publisher, 
H. B. McMeal, was the pioneer in the telephone trade paper 
field, and undoubtedly enjoys a greater reputation and a warm- 
er admiration among owners, officers and managers of tele- 
phone plants than anyone who has ever been connected with 
the publicity end of the Independent telephone movement. He 
has built an organization, both on the editorial and commer- 
cial side, which compares most favorably with that maintained 
in the publicity end of any trade or class feld. 

“With this organization behind the amalgamated properties, 
the editor of this paper feels assured that the work undertaken 
by Telephone Securities Weekly and The Telephone Weekly 
will be carried on, not alone as well as has been the case in 
the past, but even better. It is in this assurance that the 
editor of this paper announces the discontinuance of his own 
immediate participation in the work hereafter to be performed, 
a work which wil! always have his warm sympathy. 





Oklahoma Companies May Unite for Special Service. 

Several Independent private telephone lines running into 
Eldorado, Okla., were given connection with the long dis- 
tance lines at that place. Such alleged exorbitant switch- 
board fees were charged, however, and the service was so 
poor, that several of the owners of the various lines sug- 
gested the incorporation of a company among themselves 
for the purpose of installing a switchboard in Eldorado and 
carrying on their own exchange business. This raised the 
question as to the power of several such private telephone 
lines to incorporate, and Attorney General Charles West 
was asked if, after such an incorporation, the owners of 
the separate lines which were consolidated, could each exer- 


cise independent control over the lines owned by _ him. 

In his reply to Mr. M. T. Easley, of Eldorado, Attorney 
General West said, after referring to the Oklahoma law 
providing for incorporation of private telegraph and tele- 
phone lines: “If the company is incorporated under this 
section the management of the company would be vested 
in the directors or trustees, provided for in the articles of 
incorporation, but the directors would have the authority 
to appoint such subordinate officers as the business may 
require. This would probably give the directors authority 
to give to the prior owners of the telephone lines the man- 
agemert of the portions of the consolidated system which 
each owned prior to the consolidation.” 
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Continental Receivership Proceedings Will Tend to 
Strengthen Situation of Underlying Companies. 


The receivership proceedings against the Continental 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, now pending in the 
United States Circuit Court at Trenton, N. J., will prob- 
ably be determined next week. 

The action is being taken with a view to strengthening 
the situation of the various underlying corporations of the 
Continental and ‘of placing these individual concerns in a 
position where they will again be enabled to finance their 
needs and meet their constantly increasing demands for 
expansion. 

It is generally conceded by those familiar with the unfor- 
tunate outcome of the Continental’s activities that such a 
result would be most desirable. A number of causes con- 
tributed to that company’s inability to consummate its origi- 
nal plans, which, however disastrous they have been to 
itself, have not injured and will not injure its constituent 
and affiliated companies. These latter are today in as secure 
a position as at any time in their history, and need only 
the opportunity now sought to provide for natural expansion 
to assure their continued prosperity and growth. 

That this is the case is instanced by the National Tele- 
phone Company, of Wheeling; the American Union Tele- 
phone Company, and the Consolidated Telephone Com- 
panies of Pennsylvania, control of all of which was pur- 
chased by the Continental. ‘These three companies were 
placed in the hands of receivers some months ago in order 
that they might be relieved of the necessity of looking to 
the holding company for financial aid. Under these admin- 
istrative conditions all are showing a lively development 


and are rapidly resolving their difficulties. The only thing” 


remaining to place them finally and solidly on their feet is 
the severing of all connection with the Continental com- 
pany. This the receivership would accomplish. 

It is alleged in the action, which is brought by the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, of Wheeling, W. Va., that other 
deals of the’ Continental, involving the Mixer Brothers 
Company, of Boston, the Independent Union, operating 
long distance lines in New York state, and the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Telephone Company, should be set aside and the 
previous status of these corporations restored. 

The Boston deal covered the purchase of stock; the In- 
dependent Union project included a lease of the company’s 
line and an option to buy them; the Rochester arrange- 
ment involved an option to purchase a controlling interest. 
This option was forfeited, and the Rochester company is 
no longer involved with the Continental, having retired a 
gainer by $25,000 forfeited when the option expired. Besides 
these, the Continental bought the Inter-State company, 
with headquarters at Trenton, and contracted for the rights 
and properties of various telegraph companies. 





Bell Trust Line-Up Offers Easy Way to Conceal Earnings 
From State Commission. 

In the hearing recently conducted in Seattle on the mat- 
ter of rates of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the contract between the Pacific company and the A. T. 
& T. Co., whereby the local organization agrees to pay 
the parent company 4 1-2 per cent of gross earnings’ per 
year as rental for receivers, transmitters and other services, 
was brought into evidence. Chairman Fairchild, of the 
commission, is said to have commented on this contract 
to the effect that it would be submitted to careful scrutiny 
before the investigation was concluded, and current re- 
ports indicate that there is a belief entertained in prominent 
quarters that this type of contract offers a device by which 
the local company could have its excess earnings diverted 
to the parent company by the simple expedient of increas- 
ing the rentals of transmitters and receivers. 


TELEPHONY 


Time for Complete Adoption of New Massachusett’s Rates 


Extended One Year. 

The scattering opposition to the new schedule of rates 
recommended by the Commission on the report of D. C. 
and Wm. B. Jackson, has apparently died down on the 
promjse of the Commission that the rates would not be 
enforced for one year, although subscribers wishing to ac- 
cept them may voluntarily do so. 

A hearing was held before the Highway Commission on 
October 31 at which Representative Dean of Wakefield, 
leader of the remonstrants, asked the Commission to con- 
sider two questions: (1) whether it would not be wise to 
extend the time in which it will be optional with a sub- 
scriber to continue his old rates or to accept the new for 
a year, and (2) as to the advisability of establishing the 
five-cent toll rate to Boston from all parts of the suburban 
district. 

Chairman Parker explained again the purpose of the new 
plan to equalize the distribution of charges in proportion 
to service, and that it did not necessarily mean a reduction 
for subscribers of all classes, as it was found that certain 
classes of heavy users were obtaining service even at less 
than cost, throwing an extra burden on other users. 

Various towns were represented by men who protested 
that the zones within which five-cent toll was charged were 
too small. F. K. Hall, attorney for the company, said that 
three years ago when he defended the old rates against a 
change he met with the same protest. 

Among those who spoke against the new rates were B. B. 
Johnson, of Waltham; W. W. Kennard, of Somerville; J. J. 


Moran, of Somerville; T. H. Buttimer, representing the 


town of Hull; W. H. Rand, of West Newton; W. H. Teas- 
dale, of the Quincy Board of Trade; Mr. Howard, of Co- 
hasset; J. M. Folan, of the Norwood selectment and Board 
of Trade; W. J. Drew, of Dorchester; E. E. Elder, city so- 
licitor of Medford; J. R. Richards and B. H. Whitney. 

The protest was also made that the zones divided on a 
mileage basis did not include equal numbers of exchanges, 
subscribers in some exchanges having free connection with 
a few, while others have 10 or 12 exchanges. 

As a result of the discussion at this hearing the Commis- 
sion wrote to Representative Dean at the head of the pro- 
testants stating that the Commission has requested the tele- 
phone company not to arbitrarily cancel the multiparty subur- 
ban residence rates for existing subscribers before Nov. 1, 
1911. 

This proposition, if accepted by the telephone company. 
as it almost undoubtedly wilt be, will leave only such subscrib- 
ers as do not accept the change paying the old rates and 
large numbers are voluntarily accepting the new rates. 

The telephone company has been conducting a campaign 
of education as to the precise meaning of the changes. 


Pacific Books in San Francisco Too Far Away to Help 
Washington Regulation. 

In reports of the investigation of the rate question involv- 
ing the charges of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
in Seattle, by the Washington Railroad Commission, I. C. 
Phelps, auditor of the Bell company, is mentioned as a 
rather unsatisfactory witness. Considerable sums of money 
went out from Seattle to pay overhead or general charges 
and were expended from San Francisco.. The memory of 
Mr. Phelps did not enable him to testify with exactness on 
points covering the expenditure and distribution of these 
sums of money, and he was hampered by the fact that the 
books were in San Francisco. Mr. Phelps, however, was 
able to testify that Seattle was credited with 15 per cent of 
all toll calls originating in Seattle, but the city was credited 
with no pro rata share on incoming tolls. 
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Rock Island Council Declares for Competition 





Recognizing Strong Sentiment Among Business Men and Commercial Orginations of City, Aldermen Refuse 
by Vote of 9 to 3, to Permit Sale of Union Electric Independent to Central Union 
Bell—Independent Interests Offer Plan to Take Over Property. 


By a vote of 9 to 3 the city council of Rock Island, IIL, 
has voted against allowing the Central Union (Bell) Tele- 
phone Company to purchase the property of the Union 
Electric (Independent) Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

While there has been for some months more or less dis- 
cussion of the advisability of merging the two competing 
systems in Rock Island, the solid business element of the 
city has finally and unmistakably gone on record as oppos- 
ing the abolition of competition. This was shown at the 
meeting of the council at which the proposed deal was 
killed. 

At the last regular monthly meeting Ot the Grocers 
Association the telephone question was canvassed carefully 
and the majority of the members expressed themselves 
strongly as in favor of the maintenance of competitive op- 
eration. This view was made known to the council and 
was accorded due weight in the deliberations of that body. 

At the council meeting, too, Charles Goff, secretary of 
the Rock Island Business Men’s Association, stated that the 
sentiment of its members was that a sale to the Bell would 
result disastrously. He said that he had not expected to be 
called upon to meet definite action on the part of the coun- 
cil at that time and asked that either the matter be delayed 
or that the sale be not allowed. 

Representatives of a proposed new Independent company, 
to be known as the Tri-City Home Independent Telephone 
Company, also appeared before the council and made a 
definite offer to take over the plant and franchises of the 
Union Electric. ‘This concern agreed to deposit $10,000 
in cash with the City Clerk before the next council meeting 
as a guarantee of good faith in the matter. 

It was suggested by the Tri-City representatives that a 
board of three appraisers be named, one by the purchasers, 
one by the Union Electric interests and one by the mayors 
of the three cities interested—Rock Isiand, Davenport and 
Moline—and that this board determine what shall be a 
fair and reasonable price for the Union Electric holdings. 
This amount fixed, the Tri-City is to pay the Union Elec- 
tric 10 per cent above the appraised figure. In addition 
it is to pay to each of the three cities the sum of $5,000 in 
cash, 

The Tri-City representatives ask no concessions from 
the cities in which the Union Electric company operates 
save only a readjustment of the rate schedule on a sliding 
basis which shall equitably provide for the normal increase 
in the number of subscribers. 

No definite action was taken by the council upon the 


proposition of the Tri-City interests. The vote upon the 
proposition to sell to the Bell, however, gives conclusive 
proof of the determination of that body to not permit the 
Bell to gain a monopoly of the business in Rock Island. 





Missouri Company Sends News of Good Prospects. 


The Texas County Mutual Telephone Association, of 
Houston, Mo., has within the year added to its system 61 


.miles of new line and established an exchange system at 


Cabool, Mo. 

This company has a capital of $10,002, par value of 
shares $3, and operates throughout Texas County. The 
Houston exchanges gives service to about 350 subscribers 
at present and more are to be added very soon. Over 
1,500 telephones are operated on lines reaching out into 
five different counties of the state. Connection with long 
distance lines is made at Rolla. 

The recently elected directors and officers are: J. W. 
Beale, M. Crawford, Wm. McCubbins, E. Dempsy and S. 
D. McGowen. Mr. Beale, president; M. Crawford, vice- 
president; Wm. McCubbins, treasurer, and E. Dempsey, 
secretary. E. E. Buck has held the offices of secretary- 
treasurer during the past year. 

The officers of this company feel confident that during 
the coming year 150 to 200 subscribers will be added to the 
system, and 500 even seems possible to them. 





Kansas Mutual Company Has Remarkably Small “Percent- 
age Uncollected.” 

The matter of collections is a subject of much interest 
among all telephone managers, and especially so in the 
Mutual companies. They, above all others, usually have 
trouble in “getting in the money” promptly and economi- 
cally. 

Mr. A. L. Remaley, president of the Columbus Local 
Telephone Company, of Columbus, Kansas, in reply to an 
inquiry made by TELEPHONY on this subject, writes “We 
have a woman collector at an expense of $8.00 per month. 
She visits each subscriber once each month, and if he is 
not at home, or for some other reason the account is not 
paid, the collection is then left to the president of the com- 
pany. In just a few moments he can ask the delinquent 
holders, by telephone, to come to his office and pay. By 
being firm and showing no favors we have no trouble in 
collecting. We have our collections up within 95 per cent, 
and they will continue so during my term of office.” 





OVER 81 PER CENT OF MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, VOTERS FAVOR RE- 
ESTABLISHMENT OF COMPETITION 


At the recent municipal election at Marshalltown, Iowa, the public voted upon the question of granting a fran- 
chise to the newly organized Merchants, Mechanics & Farmers Telephone Company, which proposes to build and 
operate an Independent plant in Marshalltown, in competition with the Marshall (Bell) Telephone Company. The 
election was overwhelmingly in favor of the new compary, resulting in 1,376 votes being cast for the franchise, as 
compared with 317 votes against it. That is, out of a total of 1,693 ballots on the question, over 81 per cent were 
in favor of the re-establishment of competitive operation and less than 19 per cent were opposed. This is of partic- 
ular interest because of the fact that 49 per cent of the stock of the Marshall Telephone Company was retained by 
local persons when the controlling interest, 51 per cent, was sold to the Bell Company some time ago. As reported 
by this paper, the formation of the new company was brought about solely because of the deterioration of the serv- 
ice, the wholly unsatisfactory scale of rates, and the impossible conditions imposed upon the connecting rural lines 
after the absorption of the formerly Independent Marshall company by the Iowa Bell. 
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City’s Consulting Auditor Reports that Bell Company Was 
Losing Money in Wichita. 

H. L. Beard, a representative of the Audit and Bond Co., 
of St. Louis, has filed with the city of Wichita, Kan., a 
report on certain phases of the telephone situation. 
Fees amounted to $700, for 17 days’ work of two account- 
ants investigating the telephone company’s books. Mr. 
3eard reports that the books show that the company is 
operating in Wichita at a yearly loss of $37,814.53. He 
also reported that even under the proposed increase of 
rates the company would only make an annual profit of 
$7,501.01, on a plant which he reports has a book value 
of $1,017,474.11. Says the report: 

“The point on which the rate question depends is first, 
on the capital invested, which is the amount on which 
the telephone company is entitled to earn 10 per cent un- 
der the law of Kansas. This amount, by the report of the 
accountants, is shown to be $1,017,475.11. This must be 
understood to be the book value of the plant, less depre- 
ciation. In this connection, however, the American Ap- 
praisement Co., of St. Louis, is going over the value of 
the inventory figures and should its report reduce the book 
value as shown, then the amount which the telephone com- 
pany is entitled to earn under the law would be taken 
from the American Appraisement Co.’s revised inventory 
figures. 

“This part of the question should not be confounded 
with what the telephone company ig actually earning, as 
shown by the difference between its receipts and its ex- 
penses, plus depreciation, 

“It is shown that the telephone company under the pres- 
ent rates, has a gross income of $184,762.75, from which 
must be taken expenses of $131,720.95, plus depreciation of 
plant, $90,856.33, making the total cost of operation and 
depreciation $222,577.28, which would show a net loss to 
the company of $37,814.53, that is, as against loss in the 
telephone company’s report to the city of $60,816.61, re- 
ducing the loss as shown in the telephone company’s re- 
port by about $23,000. 

“At the proposed rates, the earnings of the company, ac- 
cording to the auditor’s report would be $232,213.58, less ex- 
penses and depreciation $224,712.57, leaving a net gain of 
$7,501.01, against the amount of loss shown in the telephone 
company’s report of $15,749.21.” 

Mr. Beard then gave in detail a statement of the expenses 
of the company as he had found them. 

No action was taken by the commissioners and probably 
no action will be taken until they have had more time to 
consider the report of Mr. Beard and examine the estimate 
of the physical valuation of the plant. 





Cumberland Must Reduce Louisville Rates; Special Master’s 
Decision, 

The report of Attorney Henry Burnett, who was appointed 
about a year ago by Federal Judge Walter Evans, as special 
master to investigate the matter of Cumberland telephone 
rates at Louisville, Ky., constitutes practically a decision upon 
the whole case, as every phase of the evidence is fully dis- 
cussed and every assertion of the Cumberland company is 
sifted and is given due weight. The result of Mr. Burnett’s 
findings is a complete and sweeping victory for the city and 
a knockout for the Cumberland company. There is little pos- 
sibility of a change in Mr. Burnett’s findings, as they are 
clear, authentic and concise, and have only to be approved 
by Judge Evans before the special master’s report becomes 
effective in passing the ordinance toward forcing a reduction 
of alleged exorbitant Cumberland rates. 

This ordinance provides for a reduced scale of rates for 
the Cumberland service, and Mr. Burnett’s report shows his 
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belief that the present Cumberland rates are extortionate and 
excessive and that the rates fixed in the ordinance are far 
from confiscatory, since they will permit the company to do 
business with profit. It is certain that a formal objection 
will be at once filed by the Cumberland attorneys, but this 
move will be chiefly for the purpose of delay. 

When Judge Evans passes upon these objections and con- 
firms the report of Mr. Burnett, as he will undoubtedly do, 
the Cumberland company will be forced, through the passage 
of the city ordinance, to reduce its rate upon straight business 
lines from $8 to $5.50 per month and straight residence lines 
to $2.50 per month and party residence lines, $2 per month. 

The company will then be compelled to refund every cent 
to the subscribers that it has collected in excess of the legal 
rate since the Grinstead ordinance went into effect in Feb- 
ruary, 1909, just before the temporary injunction restraining 
the operation of the ordinance was granted to the Cum- 
berland officials: The company must also pay heavy costs of 
litigation, resulting from its attempt to charge subscribers 
with extortionate rates, in defiance of a city ordinance. The 
reduced rates, according to Mr. Burnett, will enable the Cum- 
berland company to make 8.6 per cent profit. 

In the latter pages of his report, Mr. Burnett makes some 
very direct comments concerning evidence produced by the 
Cumberland interests to show the cost of maintenance and 
operation of the Cumberland plant. 

The Cumberland company is given until January 4, 1911, 
to file any objections that it may have to the special master’s 
report and immediately after that date a decision will be 
handed down by the Federal Court as to the dissolution of 
the restraining order which now binds the Grinstead ordi- 
nance. Manager W. K. Boardman, of the Louisville Cum- 
berland plant, said that the objections of his company would 
probably be in the hands of the Court by December 1, 1910. 

The report of the special master shows that the cost of 
the Louisville plant was $1,506,531, this including the pay- 
ments made to consolidated companies. Its present value, he 
reported, is $1,353,878. The gross earnings of the company 
have been as follows: 1905, $305,882; 1906, $334,553; 1907, 
$365,262; 1908, $369,087. The net income for this period was 
as follows: 1905, 6.32 per cent; 1906, 7.46 per cent; 1907, 
8.68 per cent; 1909, 11.14 per cent. 

In addition to these large earnings, the company set aside 
out of its revenues over 12 per. cent to cover cost of recon- 
struction and depreciation. Mr. Burnett declares this amount 
to be “fairly startling,” and establishes 7 per cent as an 
ample amount to cover depreciation. 





Supreme Court Nullifies Clause in Telegraph Contract and 
Awards Damages. 

Because the Western Union Telegraph Company failed 
to transmit a message from Detroit, Mich., to Kansas City, 
Mo., after accepting it, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held the telegraph company liable for more than 
$300 damages. The company received 40 cents to send the 
message. 

The Commercial Milling Company, of Detroit, gave the 
Western Union the message there to be delivered to a 
grain elevator company in Kansas City. The message 
got as far as Chicago, where it was lost. As a result the 
Detroit company claimed it had been damaged $2,000 by 
the failure to make a purchase of wheat. 

The message was written on a telegraph blank, which 
contained an agreement that in case of non-delivery the 
telegraph company would be liable only for the amount 
received for sending the message. The trial court awarded 
a judgment of several hundred dollars in favor of the mill- 
ing company, holding that the contract was invalid because 
it was in conflict with a state law. 
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Plan for Disguised Elson Bill in Ohio 





Bell Company Anxious to Stop the Fight in Ohio—Rumors of a State-Wide Proposition to Give Local Business 
to Independents in Return for a Toll Line Monopoly— Admits Inability to Finance Monopoly. 


“The burden of financing a country-wide telephone monopoly 
has proved too big a proposition even for the Bell,” says the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer in a leading article printed Thursday 
morning, December 1. 

The article deals with matters which are understood to have 
leaked out from high authorities in the Independent and Bell 
telephone companies of Ohio, and forecast activity to line up 
the telephone people for the passage of a bill succeeding the 
Elson bill, which caused such a scandal last year, as a means 
of allowing monopolies, at present prevented by the Valen- 
tine anti-trust law of the state of Ohio. Whether such a bill 
could be made to apply to a state wide proposition, as is 
said to be planned, is problematical in view of the application 
of the Sherman anti-trust law to companies doing a switched 
interstate business as well as interstate business over their 
own lines. 

The Plain Dealer article says: “A division of the tele 
phone field and not a telephone monopoly is the ultimate aim 
of the Bell-Morgan interests, according to local bankers who 
are familiar with the moves now making to bring about a 
merger of the Ohio and central western Independents.” 

Authority is not stated for the following: 

“The Bell wants to retire from the responsibility of owner- 
ship) and operation of local exchanges throughout the coun- 
try. It wishes only to retain its long distance business, its 
Western Union and other telegraph lines and its telephone 
manufacturing business now handled by the Western Electric 


company. 


“A far-reaching move for the segregation of local business, 
the merging of Bell and Independent local exchanges, and 
the sale of these to companies controlled by local people in 
the territory directly served, is said to be the purpose under 
lying the present activities of the telephone concern. The plan 
carries with it the absorption by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of Independent long distance lines giving the 
Bell a virtual monopoly of the long distance business, while 
on the other hand Independent companies sponsored largely 
by J. P. Morgan & Co., co-operating with local capital, are 
to absorb jiocal Bell exchanges. 

“This plan is said to be the secret underlying the numerous 
conferences recently held by Independents in Ohio with the 
Morgan people in New York. 

“A new state telephone bili is in course of preparation that 
will permit the contemplated consolidations under state con 
trol. This bill will be presented to the legislature as the 
successor to the defeated Elson bill of last winter and another 
herculean effort is to be made to secure its passage. 

“The Bell telephone interests are ready to admit that the 
financing of the country’s telephones is too husky a task even 
for the old time monopoly. 

“The merger, according to report, will include the sale of 
all Bell local plants in Ohio to Morgan, for the purpose of a 
merger with the Independents. The scheme is to have the 
Independents swallow the Bell companies and Ohio investors 
will be invited to sit in on the underwriting and assume con- 
trol of the merged properties.” 


New York’s “‘Municipal Frankenstein’”’ 


‘*‘How New York City Created and Nourished the Present Telephone Monopoly’’—Extract froma Brief History 
of Telephone Conditions in Metropolis, Showing Bell’s Faulty Franchise Standing and Probable 
Forfeiture of Conduit Rights—Status of Great Eastern Iudependent. 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—Under the title and sub-title quoted 
above, Col. Charles L. Withrow has just published a condensed 
but comprehensive history of the telephone business in the 
Metropolis. Col. Withrow is closely associated with the Great 
Eastern (Independent) Telephone Company, of New York 
City, which controls, among other concerns operating in ad- 
joining territory, the New York Electric Lines Company, This 
corporation was voted a telephone franchise by the Board of 
Aldermen of New York City in 1883, and ts now vigorously 
pressing for a recognition of its rights. 

The compilation, it is stated, is made from the records of 
the Board of Commissioners of Electric Subways, the Board 
of Electrical Control, court records and other authentic data. 
Copious foot notes and addenda are given. 

Commencing with the first agitation in 1878 for the abolition 
of overhead wires, the author traces the history of the tele- 
phone operating companies and shows that the New York 
Bell is now without franchise rights. He also deals with the 
companies owning and operating the conduit companies in 
New York City and points out in detail how they have violated 
their contracts with the city, and are now in imminent danger 
of forfeiture of their rights and properties. He takes up the 
various efforts made by Independent organizations to enter 
that field in competition with the Bell, which enjoys a mono- 
poly of telephone operation. The author summarises his con- 
clusions in part, as follows: 
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The present telephone situation, then, resolves itself into 
the following propositions: 

1. From the records and decisions, it is an open question 
as to whether either of the subway companies (the Consoli- 
dated, high tension—the Empire City, low tension), have legal, 
valid and sufficient franchise rights under the streets. If it 
is true, as claimed, that the Legislature granted a franchise 
by implication, by authorizing the contracts of April 7, 1887, 
and May 15, 1891, then it must follow with equal force that the 
Legislature recognized the rights of the New York Electric 
Lines Company and declared its franchise valid in the proviso 
in Chapter 263, Act of 1892, and again in 1910, when it 
exempted from certain provisions of the Public Service Act, 
companies seeking to operate under franchises heretofore 
granted but not actually operated. 

2. The New York Electric Lines Company is the only com- 
pany owning a valid, aldermanic franchise under which a tele- 
phone business can be done in New York City at the present 
time, for its grant of rights in the streets was accepted and 
became at once an easement which could not be taken away 
except for cause, in legal proceedings and with proper com- 
pensation. 

3. The New York Telephone Company, as such, is occupy- 
ing the streets of the city under an, alleged franchise granted 
by a body which had no franchise granting power, and there- 
fore could vest no legal rights. 
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4. The Empire City Subway Company is occupying the 
streets of the city under a contract which it has repeatedly 
violated, in that it has failed to open the books to the city 
and accounts as required; and also in that it has attempted 
to arrogate to itself a monopoly contrary to the contract 
and to the laws of the State. 

5. It is clearly evident that ab initia, the subway companies 
have discriminated against certain corporations, especially the 
New York Electric Lines Company. 

6. The offer of the New York Telephone Company con- 
templating an exclusive and monopolistic occupation of the 
streets, is simply the continuation of the policy that has, at 
all times, marked its dealings with the city of New York, and 
is directly contrary to the attitude of the New York Electric 
Lines Company, which has, at all times, sought only the rights 
which were vested in it by its charter and franchise. 

The main object of the New York Electric Lines Company, 
as stated in its charter and as expressed by the Court of Ap- 
peals in the Ellison case, was to install electrical conductors 
and wires, which were to be operated, used and leased to 
proper tenants, the building of subways being incidental there- 
to. It was from the revenue so derived that the city was to 
profit. The laws required that wires be placed underground, 
and consequently it was incumbent upon the Lines company to 
build subways in which to place its wires, that it might op- 
erate, use and lease them. The subways were but incident to 
the real object of its incorporation. The courts have held 
that its rights to build subways of its own have been modi- 
fied, and that this modification is not an annihilation of its 
rights. The real and primary objects of the company’s in- 


corporation, remain the same to-day that they were when first - 





incorporated—the intention to install wires underground and 
operate, use and lease them. 

That anyone who reads the foregoing facts can believe 
that the company ever abandoned for an instant its deter- 
mination to do the things for which it was incorporated, is 
incomprehensible. That the rights of the company suffered 
from the illegal, unwarranted and arbitrary act of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment in May, 1906 (the annulment 
of this company’s franchise), is beyond probability. That no 
court of competent jurisdiction has ever decided that the New 
York Electric Lines Company has forfeited its rights, is be- 
yond dispute. 

Therefore, the issue to-day is between two corporations ; 
one of which has fought its fight against fearful odds, while 
on the other side is a company whose one dominating pur- 
pose, for thirty years, has been to build up, establish, main- 
tain and perpetuate that which the law has expressely de- 
clared shall not be done. 

Desirable as was the development of the telephone industry 
thirty years ago, the public now feels that the price it paid 
and is now paying is far too great. The problem before the 
city is:to find the fair and just solution of the difficulty. 

Two solutions present themselves: (1) arbitrary regula- 
tion, and (2) competition. If the first is adopted, there are 
burdens which rest upon the municipality, burdens that can- 
not be slighted or lightly pushed aside. The present situa- 
tion is one in which the city had a hand in the making. Ar- 
bitrary regulation may lead to confiscation, a condition as 
abhorrent to our institutions as is monopoly. If the second 
solution is adopted, the road is opened to an automatic ad- 
justment, for competition always has been, is and always will 
be the panacea for monopoly. 


Vail Succeeds Clowry as Western Union Head 


President of American (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Company Displaces President of Telegraph Company. 
Control of Which Recently Passed to Bell Cempany—Col. Clowry’s Resignation Said to be Volun- 
tary—Change Makes One More Step in Closer Union of Two Wire Corporations. 


Theodore N. Vail, president of the American (Bell) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., is now president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. His election followed the resignation of Col. 
Robert C. Clowry, who has been at the head of the Western 
Union company for eight and one-half years and who has 
spent fifty years of his life in the telegraph business. Col. 
Clowry’s retirement is said to be voluntary. 

This change, which marks one more step in the closer or- 
ganization of the two big wire corporations, has been expected 
ever since the announcement in the latter part of 1909 of the 
acquisition by the A. T. & T. of a controlling interest in the 
telegraph company. This it was officially stated at that time, 
was not a majority, although a “substantial” stock interest. That 
the purchase carried control has been evidenced in many ways 
since, particularly in the close co-operation which has existed 
between the two corporations. This has already extended to 
a joint use of pole lines in many parts of the country, as 
well as joint occupancy of offices. 

A far more important result of the practical amalgamation 
of the two companies has just come to the public’s notice in 
the declaration of Vice-president George Clapperton, of the 
Commercial Cable Co., that the merged companies are now 
engaged in the formation of an Atlantic Cable trust. Mr. Clap- 
perton stated that the recent trips to London of E. J. Hall, of 
the Western Union and also vice-president of the A. T. & T. 
company, and of President Vail, were made chiefly with the 
object of combining all the English cable companies with the 
Western Union in opposition to the Commercial Cable Co. The 
latter is owned by The Mackay companies, which also owns 
the Postal Telegraph. 


This charge was denied by both Vail and Hall, but reaffirmed 
by Mr. Clapperton. 

A few months after the announcement of the Bell-Western 
Union Merger, The Mackay Companies, which had been, till 
then, the largest individual holder of stock in the A. T. & T., 
disposed of those holdings, consisting of 82,408 shares, on the 
ground that public opinion “viewed with suspicion” so large 
an interest in what had become a directly competing company. 
This stock was bought by the parent Bell itself. Since the 
transfer of the stock was completed the competition between 
the Postal and the Western Union companies has been greatly 
intensified, the proposed cable combine affording some indi- 
cation of the aggressive steps being taken by the Western 
Union under Bell direction. 

The Postal welcomed and prepared for the most strenuous 
opposition after the joining of the two big companies as it 
clearly showed in a statement given out by The Mackay Com- 
panies when the announcement was made of the sale of the 
Bell stock. 

At the special meeting of the Western Union directors at 
which Col. Clowry’s resignation was accepted and Mr. Vail’s 
election was accomplished, Newcomb Carlton, of the British 
Westinghouse Company, was made a vice-president of the West- 
ern Union, filling the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
George Gould last spring. 

This action is regarded as significant in view of the pend- 
ing governmental inquiry into the alleged combine in this coun- 
try of the Western Electric Company (the Bell manufacturing 
branch), the General Electric and the Westinghouse companies. 
This combination is said to be a violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust laws. 
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What Canada Owes to Competition 





How Independents, in Past Five Years, Have Brought About Wonderful Increase in Use of Telephone in Many 
Important Centers—Modern Systems Giving Up-to-date Service Now Cover Wide Territory 
Where Formerly Bell Operated Antiquated Plants of Small Extent. 


By Dr. W. Doan 


Striding evidence of the notable development in the use of 
the telephone in Canada brought about by competitive operation 
was given by Dr. W. Doan, of Harrietsville, Ont., president of 
the Canadian Independent Telephone Association, in his an- 
nual address at the recent convention of that organization. 
He gave figures showing that in many important Canadian 
towns the Independent companies during the last five years 
have caused an increase of from two to ten times in the num- 
ber of telephone users which the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada had succeeded in acquiring in the previous twenty- 
five years. 

Dr. Doan’s address was, in part, as follows: 

“Taking all things into consideration, the Independent tele- 
phone men of Canada are to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cess they have won. This success has come on so quietly and 
so quickly that I am in grave doubt as to whether or no the 
scattered and poorly organized Independent telephone forces 
of Canada really appreciate the advanced position which they 
enjoy. Of one thing I am certain: Neither the financial 
circles of Canada nor the residents of the large cities have 
the faintest idea of the progress made by the movement or 
the money invested in the business. Some of them are just 
beginning to show signs of an awakening, and as it were, 
are rubbing their eyes as if trying to gain a clearer vision. 
But the Bell Telephone Co. comprehends and while in 
one way it is keeping very quiet and trying to make it ap- 
pear that it is not disturbed, still in another way it is indi- 
cating the greatest possible anxiety. - 

“In order to fully comprehend, it will be necessary to com- 
pare the present with the past and one condition with an- 
other. 

“Five years ago there were scarcely any Independent tele- 
phones in Canada. The Bell Telephone Co. was then 
the whole thing. It not only owned and operated the only 
telephone system of any importance in the Dominion, but it 
owned what was at that time the only telephone manufac- 
tory in Canada, viz., that of the Northern Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Limited, of Montreal, which was then 
and is now the manufacturing and supply department of the 
Bell Telephone Co., of Canada. People who can remem- 
ber that far back, say that the policy of both the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada and the Northern Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., Limited, is different now. Some go so far as to 
say that the Northern Electric & Manufacturing Co., Limited, 
was not then advertising ‘the beauties of locally owned and 
locally operated telephone systems,’ and that it was not then 
out with agents trying to sell telephones to the rural com- 
munities of Canada. 

“Some go so far as to say that the Bell Telephone Co. was 
not then engaged in the building of rural or suburban tele- 
phone lines, and I have met not a few people who at ‘that 
time were living either in the country or suburbs of some 
city, and who were required to pay an excrbitant construction 
charge and high yearly rental in order to obtain telephone 
service from the then Canadian telephone monopoly. 

“Even in the period of my own short memory, I can re- 
member how the mayor and council of a certain Canadian 
city labored with the Bell Telephone Co. to give the residents 
of that city better telephone service and to remove its poles 
from the principal streets, and place its unsightly wires un- 
derground. 
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“T have been told of the struggle at Ingersoll, Ont., where 
the citizens finally organized an Independent telephone com- 
pany, and are today giving up-to-date central energy tele- 
phone service to over 900 subscribers as compared with 200 
subscribers served by the once arrogant Bell telephone monop- 
oly. 

“You have all heard more or less of the successful Norfolk 
County Independent Telephone movement, which had its in- 
ception in Waterford, Ont., and has developed to a point 
which has forced the Beil Telephone Co. to abandon that 
field. 

“We occasionally see the statement that there are over 500 
Independent telephone companies and associations in Canada, 
but the territory is so extensive and the distances so great 
that. many of these companies scarcely realize that the others 
exist. 

“If we have taken the trouble to inform ourselves, we know 
in a general way the southern portion of Ontario is fast be- 
coming a network of Independent telephone lines outside of 
the more important cities. 

“Lately the movement has taken hold in the northland, 
and crossing from Fort William and Port Arthur, which own 
and operate municipal telephone plants, to Cobalt and Hailey- 
bury, we find the Timiskaming Telephone Co. in sole pos- 
session of the field and looking southward we find the move- 
ment rapidly taking hold in the entire southland. 

“The development in Prince Edward county has spread to 
the north and east, and a careful study of the territory now 
covered by Independent telephone lines reveals the fact that 
by the building of a comparatively few Independent connect- 
ing links, these various local telephone systems could be 
joined together into one vast system of Independent telephone 
lines, covering the territory east from the Detroit River and 
Lake Huron nearly to Montreal, and from Lakes Erie and 
Ontario north to Lake Nipissing. 

“Starting again in the Province of Quebec at -St. Lambert, 
which is just across the river south from Montreal, we find 
the National Independent Telephone Co., with lines running 
to Levis, Quebec, Riviere du Loup and on down into new 
Brunswick and connecting with the Independent telephone 
lines of Maine and the New England States. 

“The facts are, and sooner or later the Canadian public 
will come to realize that the Independent telephone systems 
of Canada (not including the government-owned telephone 
systems of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta) cover the 
Dominion of Canada much more completely, and are today 
giving service outside of the cities, to more people in Canada 
than are served by the one-time telephone monopoly of this 
country. 

“Already the Independent telephone movement has taken 
hold in the cities. We have seen how the citizens of Inger- 
soll have outdistanced the once arrogant Bell company. Now 
let us consider the development at Brantford, Ont., where the 
Canadian Machine Telephone Co. is now operating. When 
that city of 20,000 inhabitants granted a franchise to the In- 
dependent company, the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada served 
less than 500 telephone subscribers in Brantford. The Brant- 
ford service then (as it is now in many Canadian cities) con- 
sisted of an overloaded, antiquated manual switchboard of 
the local battery type, while the principal streets of the city 
were obstructed by unsightly poles and a network of wires 
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which the city council and mayor were unable to control. 
When competition came the Bell company got busy. Down 
came the poles. Up went a new Bell central office building. 
An underground cable system took the place of the unsightly 
network of wires, and today the Bell Telephone Co. boasts 
of and advertises Brantford and Brant county, Ont., as show- 
ing the banner telephone development in the Dominion of 
Canada. 

“But let us see what became of the Independent telephone 
company, whose franchise forced all of this activity on the 
part of the Bell company. An investigation reveals the fact 
that this competing company is today furnishing good Inde- 
pendent telephone service to over 1,200 subscribers in Brant- 
ford and vicinity, and by interchange of traffic with neighbor- 
ing Independent telephone systems, it enables the subscribers 
of the Canadian Machine Telephone Co. at Brantford to talk 
to more people in the territory surrounding Brantford and 
for less money than can the subscriber of the Bell company. 

“Another notable instance of Independent telephone devel- 
opment is the town of Brussels, where the Brussels, Morris 
& Grey Municipal Telephone System was installed this year. 
At the beginning of the year, the Bell Telephone Co. had 
forty-six local telephones and fourteen rural telephones on 
and about Brussels. The Bell Telephone Co. naturally op- 
posed the installing of a local system and lobbied to prevent 
the installing of a switchboard at Brussels, trying to induce 
the Independent company to use the Bell switchboard and 
pay a three dollar charge per telephone per year. This, the 
citizens refused to do and the above mentioned Independent 
company now has over 600 telephones in operation and within 
one year’s time, as against sixty telephones installed by the 
Bell Telephone Co. in the same territory during twenty-five 
years. 

“What has been accomplished at Brantford is now taking 
place at Peterboro and Lindsay, where the Bell company has 
been forced by competition to tear out its local battery sys- 
tems and install up-to-date telephone plants. 

“Several Canadian cities have granted franchises to local 
Independent telephone companies and the competition is only 
needing capital with which to force a development of the tele- 
phone service on a parallel with the development at Brantford, 
which. increased in a little over one year from about 500 sub- 
scribers to nearly 2,000 subscribers.” 

In conclusion Dr. Doane reviewed the recent progress 
made by the Independents in the matter of protective legis- 
lation and pointed out the strong position now occupied by 
the Canadian Independent Association. 

Local Company at Worthington, Minn., Building up Rapidly 

The “Universal Service” company is not the only com- 
pany on earth which can give the people good service, even 
though the fertile imagination of the men in the advertising 
department does prompt them to say so. The Worthington 
Telephone Co., of Worthington, Minn., under the manage- 
ment of J. T. Smallwood, has during the past year installed 
a 500-line terminal rack and increased its cable capacity by 
150 pairs, making a total of 550 pairs coming into the office 
in cable. It has put up about 1,100 feet of aerial cable, 
ranging from 175-pr. down to 100-pr., making about 50 
blocks of cable in a town of 2,500 inhabitants. It has also 
cut over all four-party lines to two-party and individual 
lines, and made all lines metallic. In addition an order has 
just been placed with a well-known Independent manufac- 
turer for a 450-line switchboard equipped with double clear- 
ing-out drops and repeating coils and condensers in 45 
cord circuits. 

The letting of this contract shows that the Independents 
are not always looking for something cheap, regardless of 
quality. 

The price of the successful bidder was the highest of five 
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less than that of the company which secured the order. 

This large amount of new work has not been done be- 
cause of competition, for the company has none nor any 
prospects of having it, but because Mr. Smallwood wants 
to give the very best service possible and is sparing no 
expense to do so. 

If all managers would take the stand that Mr. Smallwood 
does, that honestly highest-priced equipment is usually the 
cheapest, they would find in the long run that their sur- 
plus would be going into dividends instead of maintenance 
and rebuilding. 





“World” Declares Morgan & Company Backers of Bell in 
Plan to Regain Monopoly. 

The New York World declares that J. P. Morgan & 
Company are the financial backers of the American (Bell) 
Telephone & Telegraph Company in the working out of 
that company’s plans to obtain a monopoly of the telephone 
business in various important sections of the country. 

“According to Wall street report,’ says the World, 
“financial power back of the plan is the house of J. P. 
Morgan & Company. In the ‘Street’ President Vail is 
looked upon as Mr. Morgan’s representative in telephone 
matters.” 

The paper then details the purchase by Morgan & Com- 
pany of the controlling interest in the several Independent 
companies in Ohio and Indiana secured last year and appar- 
ently regards that deal as significant in connection with 
the prevailing rumors. 





Independent Property in Iowa Worth Two and a Half 


Times as Much as Bell System. 

The Report of the Eleventh Annual Assessment oi Tele- 
graph and Telephone Properties in the State of Lowa, as 
fixed by the Executive Council of the States, shows the 
following assessment values for telephone companies. 

The total assessment of companies in Class No. 2, com- 
prising commercial telephone companies—toll lines—of 
which there are 7, is $77,309: Class No. 3, commercial tele- 
phone companies—exchanges—117 companies, $113,656.72; 
Class No. 4, mixed commercial telephone companies (in- 
cluding exchanges, farm and toll lines), 340 Independent 
companies, $1,729,692.12. Iowa Telephone Co. (Bell), $809,- 
177.40, and Class No. 5, rural and farm telephones, 2,707 
companies, $382,159.41. 





Kansas Companies Installing Underground Plant. 

In Abilene, Kansas, the telephone and light and power 
companies are assisting the city authorities in making the 
city more beautiful. The business district is being cleared 
of wires and poles, and many of the residence streets will 
have the same treatment ultimately. 

The Brown Telephone Co. has already installed 3 car- 
loads of 2, 4 and 6-duct conduit in the business district and 
more will be installed later. Several 400-pair cables will 
leave the office underground. It is the intention of this 
company to ultimately place all its wires in underground 
and aerial cable. 


Martin S. Decker a Member of New York Commission. 

Instead of being a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as was published in TELEPHONY upon receipt 
of an erroneous report last week, Mr. Martin S. Decker is 
a member of the Public Service Commission of New York 
state. His views, although they may show the trend of 
thought prevalent in the minds of men whose duty is to 
regulate public service corporations, must not be assumed 
to represent specifically those of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 








submitted, the lowest bid being several hundred dollars 
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The original system of signaling, as used in the first com- 
mercial telephones, embodying the use of a magneto or gener- 
ator in the subscriber’s’ instrument and a drop at the ex- 
change, is in general use today because it is economical for 
certain classes of telephone service for which no better sys- 
tem of signaling has been devised until the present time. 

It is known that an automatic system of signaling is desir- 
able in order that the operator may at all times have com- 
plete supervision of the lines in use. 

Although at present generator call switchboards are con- 
structed, having condensers and double clearing-out drops in 
the cord circuits so that better supervision of the lines may 
be obtained, still the burden of operation is upon the sub- 
scriber and if the subscriber fails to give the clearing-out 
signal, the cord pair is tied up until the operator listens in 
and ascertains that the circuit is idle. 

The Automaphone is the name given to a new local battery 
telephone which automatically signals the exchange and gives 
the clearing-out signal by removing and restoring the re- 
ceiver to the hook-switch respectively. 

The name Automaphone is derived from the word automa- 
ton, meaning “something which has the power within itself.” 

It is natural to think from the apparatus used in previous 
attempts to attain this result that some complicated or ineffi- 
cient mechanism is used. 

This is not the case, however, as a source of current supply 
is used which is familiar to all telephone men, and the appara 
tus controlling the current from this source is little more than 
an ordinary hook-switch. 

The transmitter circuit is the same as that used in all local 
battery telephones. The induction coil, receiver, transmitter 
and two dry cells are connected in their respective circuits by 
the contact springs of the switch. 

Included in the regular equipment of the Automaphone, and 
in addition .to the two dry cells for the transmitter, are three 
standard, small sized cells, placed in the compartment beneath 
the shelf, which are used for signaling purposes only. This 
compartment has a capacity of five small sized cells. 

For the illustration, Fig. 1, the cabinet was opened to show 
the wiring and arrangement of apparatus. The switch is shown 
in Fig. 2. 

[t will be noticed that three contact springs project to the 
rear, the middle spring being the longest, and in operative 
contact with the weight which is pivoted upon a lever asso- 
ciated with the hook lever. 

Removing the receiver from the hook causes the lever to 
move downward, carrying the weight with it, which in turn 
oresses the middle spring into contact with the lower or 
ground spring until the combined effort of the two springs 
overturns the weight. When this occurs the middle spring 
returns to its normal position, midway between the upper and 
lower springs. 

Replacing the receiver upon the hook moves the lever and 
weight upward. It now presses the middle and upper springs 
into contact. They remain in contact until the weight is over- 
turned by their combined effort, and takes its original posi- 
tion. There is no contact between the middle and upper or 
lower springs when the hook lever is in either its upper or 
lower position. 

The operation of the Automaphone connected upon a sub- 
scriber’s line is as follows: 

On removing the receiver from the hook, the auxiliary or 
signaling battery is connected in series with the transmitter 
battery during the period of time that the middle and lower 


The Leich Automaphone 
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springs are in contact, and sends a direct current over one 
line wire, through the drop to ground. 

The operator answers the call, inserting a plug in the line 
jack, thus cutting off the drop and removing the ground from 
the line. 

Connection being completed to the called party, both line 
drops are cut off, and the clearing-out drop is bridged across 
the metallic circuit. 

When the receiver is restored to the hook the batteries are 
automatically connected in series, but current is now sent 
over the two line wires by the contact between the middle 
and upper springs, and throws the clear-out drop. 

One subscriber originates the call, but both subscribers auto- 
matically give the clearing-out signal when they replace their 
receivers upon the hooks. 

It is apparent from the above description that the Automa- 
phone, used upon a telephone system having a switchboard 
equipped with double clearing-out drops, accomplishes most 
completely the requirements for automatic supervision of tele- 
phone service. In fact, it duplicates the complete supervision 
features of the common battery system in a generator call 
board. 

This telephone is equipped with a straight bridging ringer 
for use on individual lines, but can be equipped with harmonic 
or biased ringers for 2- or 4-party lines. 

Owing to the low voltage of the signaling battery, all inter- 





Fig. 1. Automaphone Cabinet Open. 


ference or giving of false rings is eliminated when “Central” 
is called. 

The question arises as to the life of the small cells. The 
current consumption per call from the auxiliary or signaling 
battery will not exceed .08 of an ampere for two periods of 
one second each upon the shortest line. This current is of 
such a low vaiue that it may be neglected as far as the life 
of the cells is concerned; therefore their life depends upon 
the length of time they will maintain their voltage standing 
idle. Pick up a dry cell which you know has been used to 
some extent, and is at least three years old, take its voltage 
reading and you will find it to be at least 1.2 volts. This 
voltage will be maintained with a flow of .1 ampere. 

The maximum distance which the telephone may be oper- 
ated from the exchange has been proven by repeated tests. 
Therefore, the small current used in operation on a line of 
maximum length may be easily ascertained. A well adjusted 











drop of from 100 to 500 ohms resistance will operate well over 
a line resistance of 200 ohms. 

The battery of five cells has a voltage of 7.5 volts. Assum- 
ing in this instance that the resistance of the line drop is 
300 ohms, the total resistance of the circuit being 200+300—500 





BS. 2s 
ohms. According to Ohm’s law, I=—= = .015 amperes. 
R500 
Using a line drop of 500 ohms resistance the total resistance 
E 7.5 
becomes 200+500=700 ohms. I =——=——=.0107 amperes. 
R 700 


As this current in either case is only maintained for a period 
of.less than two seconds for each call, it is apparent that the 
life of the cells is their so-called shelf life, which under the 
above conditions should be from three to five years. 

Using the above line resistance of 200 ohms, the maximum 
length of line may be approximated. No. 14 gauge E. B. B. 
iron wire has a resistance of approximately 100 ohms per loop 
mile, which establishes in this case a line length of two miles. 
Where other grades of wire or cable are used, the line length 
varies accordingly. 

Several of these telephones have been in operation upon 
test lines exceeding in length and resistance the figures 
given, with very satisfactory results, as they have operated 
without failure. 

There are few if any cities of from ten to twenty-five thou- 





Fig. 2. Automaphone Switch. 


sand inhabitants where a line two miles in length will not 
reach the subscribers living within the corporation limits. 

As previously stated, space has been provided for two extra 
small cells in the auxiliary battery compartment. The range 
of operation of the Automaphone is greatly increased by the 
addition of one or two cells. 

The addition of two cells increases the number of cells in 
series to seven, giving a battery voltage of 10.5 volts. In the 
case previously cited the 300 ohm drop operated over a line 
resistance of 200 ohms, with a battery voltage of 7.5 volts. 
Using a drop of the same resistance with the increased bat- 
tery voltage, the line resistance may be found by means of 
the operating current of the former case, which was .015 am- 

E 10.5 
peres. R=—= 
I .015 
resistance of 300 ohms gives a line resistance of 400 ohms. 
The addition of two cells therefore doubles the working range 
of the instrument, as five cells operate over a two-mile line 
of 200 ohms resistance, and seven cells operate over a four- 
mile line of 400 ohms resistance. 

That the Automaphone will have a large influence upon the 
future of generator call telephone systems is unquestioned, as 
the service rendered is so satisfactory to subscribers that a 
much greater number of telephones may be operated than is 
now considered feasible on such systems. 

There are numerous generator call systems in operation 
which have reached a point in their growth where, for oper- 
ating reasons affecting the business subscribers, who are only 
a small percentage of the tota! number of subscribers, the 
changing of the whole system over to cOmmon battery is 
considered. This phase of the question is of too wide a scope 
to be considered in this limited article. It is sufficient to 
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state, however, that in many cases where the change has been 
made it could be questioned. 

For those companies who consider that their present switch- 
board equipment is operative and valuable provided they can 
give more satisfactory service to subscribers, the Automaphone 
appeals as a most satisfactory solution of the problem. 

To the small generator call exchange the Automaphone 
offers a means of improving the service, also increasing its 
earning powers. 





New Kind of Swinging Cross. 


The telephone troubleman between Americus and Monte- 
zuma reported to Macon headquarters a find that brought him 
no end of alarm, according to a news item in the Atlanta 
Constitution. 

After various tests the wire chief sent out a man to follow 
the wires to locate the defect. Near Montezuma the man’s 
eye that had been long on the wires located the body of a 
negro dangling from a pole with a rope end tangled in the 
lines. He hurried to notify the officers of the law, for it was 
one of the negroes lynched by a mob for the death of Mar- 
shal Bush at Montezuma. 





The County Fair an Opportunity to Boost the Independent 
Industry. 

The accompanying photograph shows Mr. H. B. Fallgatter, 
manager of the Oakley Telephone Co., Oakley, Kansas, and 
an exhibit which he put up at the recent Inter-county Fair 
in his city. The photograph, of course, was taken while the 
exhibit was being torn down, and so does not show conditions 
at their best. It, however, gives a very good idea of the at- 
tractive arrangement and the first class equipment shown by 
Mr. Fallgatter. He showed an 8-party harmonic demonstrat- 
ing outfit loaned him by a leading Independent manufacturing 
company on condition that he should pay the freight and 
all other charges. 

TELEPHONY understands that the exhibit was very attractive 
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A Well Known Telephone Man and His Exhibit at a Recent 
Inter-county Fair. 


and although not designed to advertise the Oakley Telephone 
Co. or its service directly, it was very effective in an indirect 
way, and also helped the manufacturers, as a number of other 
telephone men came to see the demonstration. At least 
one order of a 70 line switchboard has been traced to this 
exhibit. 





Those who are unwilling to bear the brunt of battle should 
have no share in the spoils of victory—doing your full duty— 
that is the demand that cannot be cast aside. 


59, No. 23. 
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How to Make a Small Exchange, Without Toll Lines, Pay. 


It seems to us to be simply a question of efficient manage- 


ment and adequate rates. .The manager of a small plant 
should be able to do any and all work in connection with 
the operation and upkeep of the system, and willing, if 
necessary, to put on a pair of climbers or take hold of a 
pike pole 

We make it a point to keep our lines and equipment in 
the best possible trim all the time by frequent inspection 
and prompt repair where needed. 

Every spring the lines are thoroughly overhauled, any 
defective poles renewed, all guys carefully inspected and 
renewed if they show any signs of weakness or appear to 
be insufficient as to margin of safety on account of added 
load on leads or for any other reason. All slack is then 
pulled and the lines will remain in good shape all sum- 
mer. The process is repeated in the fall and everything 
made snug before the storms of winter 

We never have sleet here, but frequently a very wet 
snow without wind, which is nearly as bad. Special emphasis 
is to be plaged upon proper and strong guying. An ounce of 
prevention is worth not only a pound but many tons of 
cure. 

We have found that in the long run twisted pair is the 
cheapest for subscribers’ drops. If a bare wire is pulled 
tight enough to keep it clear, it will howl when the wind 
blows and then there is a worse howl from the subscriber, 





Matters of Practical Interest 





A Case of Falling Cable Explained. 

Reading of the unexplained case of falling cable experi 
enced by a telephone manager in lowa in the Oct. 29 issue 
of TELEPHONY, | decided to mention a case of trouble iden- 
tically the same as he had. Our cable was a 25 pr. hung 
on a 3¢-inch messenger wire that was grounded This 
cable was tied in with the marlin hanger about every 16 
inches. Electric light wires crossed this cable at right 
angles just under the lead sheath. On a rainy day, with 
some sleet, it happened that this cable came in contact 
with the electric light wire, with the result like this 

The entire cable, which was more than eleven hundred 
feet long, was completely put out of service. Lead on 
something like two spans was melted and ran down into 
the street. The greater portion of the remainder was punc 
tured full of holes. There seemed to be more holes just at 
the connection of the hanger with the lead sheath than at 
any other place. The cable was practically insulated from 
the messenger wire, which was grounded. The current, 
seeking ground, passed through the damp hangers to the 
messenger wire, and these hangers did not allow sufficient 
current to pass to throw a permanent ground on the light 
wire circuit, so as to blow the fuse or operate the light 
wire protection, but allowed this split circuit to remain long 
enough for the cable to be completely destroyed. 

On the other hand, if this cable in our case had been 
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Cable Suspended by Metallic Hanger and Type of Hanger Employed. 


and the time taken to clear one or two “shorts” in a drop 
will pay for the twisted pair and end all trouble. 

Our collection system described in) TELEPHONY some 
months ago; where the subscriber authorizes the bank to 
pay his account on presentation, has reduced our collection 
costs to a negligible quantity. 

Operators are required to note in a book kept for the pur 
pose all irregularities of the cords, drops, circuits, etc., 
such as weak transmission, noisy lines, choppy speech, etc., 
as well as all complete failures of subcribers’ lines, and our 
motto—Do it NOW and do it THOROUGHLY—applied 
to each case, as promptly as possible, emphasizing the 
“thoroughly,” so that the same trouble will not appear again 
in the same place. 

Maintenance cost is kept down by constant watching for 
the little faults and correcting them before they grow; in 
short, “by. taking the stitch in time, save nine.” 

During the past four years our expense per year per 
telephone has been: 


DOr GieratOrs” Ware. 6 oc. ow 505 os tea kele ces cscs s% $6.25 
For fuel, light, rent, bookkeeping, collection and mana- 
ie sass oa koe 0 BS PAOD Re Lees Mn kee Bake obs 6.00 
For maintenance and repair (labor—not including ma- 
ee or Renee ee ee ares ane ete tage ae 3.35 


The item of repairs includes the renewal of the entire 
pole line and installing of about 1,000 ft. of 50-pr. aerial 
cable. } C. H. McKinney. 

Flagstaff, Ariz. 


tied up close to the messenger wire with a metal hanger 
that bonded the cable well, so as to give a permanent 
eround, | am quite sure we would not have had our cable 
destroyed, as the moment the cable sheath came in contact 
with the light wire circuit it would have either blown the 
fuse at the light station, or burnt the cable and messenger 
wire directly in two. 

Our competitor at this place had a case of this same kind 
of trouble that did not even melt the lead sheath one par 
ticle, as its cable was tied very close to the messenger 
wire with a metal hanger which gave a good ground every 
14 inches, which saved the cable from being damaged. To 
avoid this trouble, as well as vibration, which causes crys 
tallization of the lead sheath, we have adopted a style of 
cable clip which is a very inexpensive safeguard against 
such trouble. Yours very truly, 

D. G. Edwards, General Manager, Hopkinsville Home Tele- 
phone Co. 

Hopkinsville, Ky 





Telephoning on Freight Trains. 

Telephoning from the caboose to the locomotive of a 
freight train has been successfully accomplished recently. 
The trial was made on a long train of loaded coal cars, 
which were being hauled from the coal mines in Indiana 
to Mattoon, II 








Division of Tolls on Interchanged Business. 

The B. Tel. Co. has a controlling interest in all the telephone 
companies with which we have any connection, and heretofore 
each party has always been keeping all it took in. But now it 
seems that it will be best to divide tolls on a different basis, and 
I will ask you to tell me the usual proposition of toll division 
between telephone companies. 

In one line to which the new system will be applied we own 
five miles, M. owns 21 miles and C. nine miles; the toll from 
our exchange, O., to C. is 25 cents. What part do we receive 
for the messages we originate, and what on the messages C. 
originates? . 

Should we receive toll on messages we sent beyond C., also do 
we receive tolls for messages originating beyond C. and handled 
by us? The B. Tel. Co. controls many miles beyond C. 

rhe following is a statement of the practice in dividing tolls, 
as worked out by an Independent clearing house, managed on 
a co-operative plan to give all connecting companies a fair 
settlement on jointly handled messages: 

The originating company receives a 25 per cent originating 
commission, limited to a ‘maximum of 1214 per cent commission 
on any single message. The balance of the message fee is 
divided on the air line mileage which the message travels, mea 
suring from point of origination to point of connection with 
other lines, and thence to destination. 

As an illustration, assuming that the company is the origi- 
nating company, it would receive 25 per cent originating com- 
mission and if miles mentioned in your commission are on 
the basis of air line mileage, the C. company would receive 25 
per cent originating commission and the pro-rata of the re- 


mainder based on its own five miles, or 11 per cent, this plus the: 


25 per cent would be 36 per cent. The M. company would 
receive 45 per cent and the C. company 19 per cent. 


25c. rate. O. M. .. Totals. 
Per cent..........36% 45% 19% 100% 
Amount money.... 9c. 11c. 5c. 25c. 
Mileage .......... 5 21 9 35 


On messages originating at O. and going beyond C. you 
should receive 25 per cent commission, and a percentage of 
the remainder equal to the percentage of your five miles is of 
the total haul. The balance of the toll should be divided among 
. the companies that participate in handling this message accord- 
ing to the amount of line they own. 

In case of a message originating at C. and terminating at O. 
the C. company would receive 25 per cent originating commis- 
sion plus the pro rata for nine miles, making 19 per cent. This 
plus the 25 per cent would make 44 per cent. The M. com- 
pany would receive 21 miles, or 45 per cent and the O. com- 
pany would receive five miles, or 11 per cent. 


25c. rate. .. M. O. Totals. 
Per cent..........44% 45% 11% 100% 
Amount money... .11c. llc. 3c. 25c. 
Daeawe ... 6 ces 9 21 5 35 


Now regarding the originating commissions, Iowa, Michi- 
gan and Indiana clearing houses allow a 25 per cent originating 
‘commission, limited, we believe, to 12% cents on a message. 
The Nebraska clearing house did allow a 12% per cent originat- 
ing and 12% per cent terminating, but later abandoned this 
plan, and is using the straight 25 per cent. The Eastern States 
Traffic Association allow a 30 per cent originating commission 
without any limit. 

The original idea for limiting the commission was for cases 
where toll line companies made contracts with exchange com- 
panies, owning no toll mileage, but in this case as each company 
owns toll lines the number of messages exceeding 12% cents 
will be comparatively few and one company is liable to have 
as many as the other. Possibly it would not be worth while 


to limit the commission, as it will complicate the accounting and 
settling. 


Queries from the Field 
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Shunting Effect of Ringers in Parallel. 

If a 1,000-ohm bell shunts, say 10 per cent of the talking cur- 
rent, would five bells in multiple shunt 50 per cent? 

The effective resistance of five ringers in parallel at one 
point in the line is the same as one-fifth the resistance of 
one. The shunting effect on talking current is always less 
than five times that of one bell and depends entirely on 
the comparative resistance of the telephone set. 

In Fig. 1 A and B are telephones and R is a 1,000-ohm 
ringer. Suppose the effective resistance of the telephones 
to be 180 ohms each. The effective resistance of the line 
AB is 320 ohms. The effective resistance of the 1,000-ohm 
ringer to talking current, which has a frequency of about 
500 to 800 cycles, is 1,600 ohms. 

Current coming from A then divides at B, one-tenth going 























Fig. 1. 


through the ringer and nine-tenths through the talking 
Current originating at B divides betweeen the ringer 
one-fifth goes 


set. 
and A in the proportion 400: 1,600, i. e., 
through the ringer and four-fifths to the line. 

If five ringers were bridged at one point, R, their effective 
resistance would be 320 ohms and they would shunt about 
one-third of the current coming from A away from B. If, 
however, they are separated from each other by the re- 
sistance and capacity of considerable lengths of line wire, 
the combined effect in any much 
decreased. 


shunting one case is 





Bridging and Series Telephones on Same Line. 

In the query answered under this title, on page 609 of the 
issue of November 19, the accompanying cut, Fig. 2, should 
have been used. Those who were puzzled by the explanation 
will undoubtedly understand the matter correctly by referring 
to it in connection with this cut, which was not used owing to 
an error in make-up. 
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Fig. 2. 


Condenser Impedance to Alternating Current 


What resistance does a 2 M. F. condenser offer to 80 volt, 10 
cycle a second alternating current? 


A 2 microfarad condenser offers a resistance to a current 
of 10 cycles per second approximately equivalent to 8,000 ohms 
of straight, non inductive resistance. 
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The Telephone in the Courts 





Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


House Moving in Kansas. 


Will you tell me through your paper whether or not a party 
has the right to move a building through the streets in a city 
and tear down the telephone wires and make me put them up 
again at my expense? 

One of the streets is a township line, but it is an incorporated 
town. 

No one has the right to tear down telephone wires for the 


purpose of moving a building through the streets and leave 
you to put them up again at your own expense. The fact that 
one of the streets is on the township line makes no difference. 
The party has a right to move his building through the streets 


with permission of the city authorities, provided he gives you ° 


a bond to pay the expenses of taking down and replacing the 
wires and to save you harmless against any damages that may 
accrue through his negligence when they are down. McMillan 
on Tel. Law, Sec. 240. 





A Queer Freak of Electricity. 

At Canton, O., the Stark County Telephone Co. is suing the 
Stark Electric Railway Co. for upwards of $4,000. The action 
grows out of the burning of the telephone company’s switch- 
board at Alliance, O., in 1904. It is aileged by the telephone 
company that in switching a car of the interurban line from 
one track to another under a viaduct, the metal pole and 
trolley struck a part of the bridge superstructure, causing a 
great voltage of electricity to be communicated to the bridge 
and thence to a telephone pole of the Central Union Telephone 
Co. From this pole it is alleged that the current passed to 
another pole, upon which were the wires of the Stark Tele- 
phone Co. The electricity thus communicated is said to have 
set fire to the Stark Telephone Co.’s switchboard, causing a 
damage of $3,000. Further claim is made for a loss of $1,276 
sustained by the telephone company as rebates on rentals and 
injury to its service. Action is heing brought against the rail- 
road company by a number of insurance companies, who seek 
to be reimbursed for insurance paid the telephone company. 


Hard Lines for the Gilligans. 

At Cincinnati, O., Undertaker Gilligan is suing for a man- 
datory injunction against the Cincinnati & Suburban Tel. Co. 
to compel it to give him service under the number “Canal 1942.” 
In his petition Gilligan says that his late father used this num- 
ber for several years and that the company now refuses to let 
him use it. After the beginning of the suit, the widow of the 
deceased undertaker, with permission of the court, filed an in- 
tervening petition, thus becoming a party to the suit, for the 
purpose of securing the usé of the disputed telephone number 
herself. She is continuing busitfess under the name of het 
late husband and alleges that her son wishes the use of the 
telephone number merely to injure her in business. 





Rights of Non-Subscribers to the Use of Subscribers’ Tele- 
phones. 

Where a telephone non-subscriber desires service over the 
telephone of a subscriber, the telephone company, if it does 
not desire to render the service under the subscriber’s contract, 
is bound at once to inform the non-subscriber of its refusal 
to do so, and if it fails to so inform the non-subscriber, he 
may assume that the service will be furnished under the sub- 
scriber’s contract. This is the holding of the court of appeals 
of Kentucky in an action brought against a telephone company 
for damages for its failure to furnish telephone connection for 
the transmission of a message informing the plaitniff of the 
death of his son. The contract with the telephone company 
was made by the state of Kentucky for telephone connection 





with the penitentiary for the use of the officers, including the 
prison physician; bills for messages being paid by the state 
monthly. It was the physician’s custom, and within his au 
thority, to put in cails for relatives of prisoners in extremis, 
and in accordance with this custom he put in a call for con- 
nection with plaintiff to inform him of the expected death of 
his son, an inmate of the penitentiary Through the com- 
pany’s negligence this call was not made and the plaintiff was 
not able to see his son before he died, as he would otherwise 
have been able to do. The court of appeals held that the mes 
sage was within the state’s contract, under which the physician 
had a right to send it for the plaintiff's benefit, and that the 
plaintiff was entitled to recover damages for the company’s 
negligence. Jones vs. Cumberland T. & T. Co., 130 S. W., 994 





Requiring Payment in Advance is not Discrimination. 

Suit was brought against the East Tennessee Telephone 
Co. to recover the statutory penalty of $100 per day for 
discrimination which, it is alleged, consisted in declining 
to install a telephone for a prospective patron until he had 
paid three months’ rental in advance. It was contended 
that the requirement of payment in advance was not uni- 
formly enforced. The court held that the company had 
not discriminated against the proposed subscriber, even 
though it had not enforced its rule uniformly. Said the 
court: “In private enterprises the necessities of business 
require the exercise of a prudent discrimination between 
those who are and those not entitled to an extension of 
credit, and a rule so essential to the successful conduct of 
these, it would seem, should be accorded to those, though 
engaged in serving the public, who are seeking returns of 
their labor and capital invested.” Vaught vs. East Tenn 
Tel. Co., 130 S. W., 1050. 
Leland Hume’s “Old Line” Company Had to Pay for 

Falling Wires and Defective Poles. 
A young man driving along a city road late at night passed 





over wires of a telephone company and met with an injury. 
He brought suit against the telephone company, alleging that 
it used small poles that were decayed and that they and. the 
wires strung upon them fell upon the road and were allowed 
to remain there an unreasonabie time before they were re- 
moved. The court found that the telephone company was 
negligent because its poles were defective and because the com- 
pany delayed too long in removing the debris. One of the 
grounds of the defense was that, because of the falling of 
poles at other points in its line of 59 miles, its employes were 
delayed and could not repair the line at this place any sooner. 
The court held that this was not a sufficient defense. Claus- 
sen vs. Cumberland Tel. & Telg. Co., 53 So. (La.), 357. 


Collision With Trouble Wagon. 

A troubleman of the Northeast Kansas Telephone Co. was 
driving along a road occupied in part by the company’s line. 
While climbing the pole to inspect a wire he tied his team to 
one of the poles. The horses broke loose and ran away, col- 
liding with a horse and buggy belonging to another person, 
who was injured. On the injured-party bringing suit against 
the telephone company, a verdict of $500 damages was ren- 
dered. This verdict was set aside by the supreme court of the 
state because the findings of fact, made by the jury, showed 
that the team was tied in an ordinarily safe manner and the 
findings were therefore inconsistent with the verdict. Mann vs. 
Northeast Tel. Co., 111 Pac., 181. 
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Conventions: Kentucky, Louisville, Dec. 20-21. 


Kentucky Independent Association Meeting at Louisville, 
December 20-21. 

E. M. Coleman, president of the Kentucky Independent Tele- 
phone Association, and also president of the Louisville Home 
Felephone Co., has announced that the annual convention of 
the state organization will be held in Louisville, on December 
20-21, the headquarters of the meeting being at the Galt 
House. Present indications show that the coming event will 
be one of the most successful, if not the most successful, an- 
nual conventions -ever held under the auspices of the Ken- 
tucky association. Between three and four hundred delegates 
from practically every Independent telephone company in the 


state have promised attendance. 





Dates for Ohio District Meetings Nct Yet Decided Upon. 

\t a meeting of the executive board of the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association, held in Columbus November 25, plans 
for holding the various district meetings were discussed, but 
nothing was decided upon. It has been a custom for each 
district composing the state, nine in all, to hold district meet 
ings some time during the late, fall or’ winter. At a later 
meeting of the executive board plans for the meetings will 
likely be decided upon. 





Wabash Company a Conspicuous “Home Booster.” 

The Home Telephone Co., Wabash, Indiana, was the 
winner of the second prize in the Merchants’ division of a 
parade held during a recent “Home Booster” carnival. Mr. 
Van Nostrand, superintendent of the company, was respon- 
sible for a very unique as well as artistic display adver- 
tising the company’s business. The accompanying illustra 
tion shows the float, which is equipped with complete tele 
phone service and operators who answered local and long 
distance calls over the entire route. At each corner of the 
wagon was a telephone and the large wheel in the center 


carried te¢ lephones. 


Among the Companies 


National Convention, Chicago, Jan. 18-19, 1911. 


The Home company is one of the thriving Independent 
companies of the country. Service is given to 1,700 sub- 
scribers, with jong distance connections. The system is 
modern in every respect and much underground and aerial 
cable is employed. The exchange building is owned by the 
company, which is purely a home system, no stock being 
owned outside of the county. Since the incorporation of 
this company in 1896, it has not failed to pay an annual 
dividend of 6 per cent, which tends to give it its high 
standing in local financial circles. The president of the 
company ts Mr..N. G. Hunter, president of the Indiana In- 
dependent Telephone Association, an Independent leader 
of national reputation. 

Are you an interested reader of TELEPHONY? If you 
are, and are interested in the happenings among other com- 
panies, someone is interested in what you are doing. Send 
us the news about yourself—and co-operate with us in mak- 


ing our publication more “newsy.” 


F. A. Davis Reaffirms Statement that Morgan Properties 
Are Independent. 
Frank A. Davis, president of the Morgan telephone com- 








panies in Ohio, is emphatic in his statement that nothing is 
to be done with the Ohio properties which will in any manner 
prejudice the interests of Independent telephone companies. 
Referring to newspaper stories published in Cleveland and 
Columbus, declaring that the Morgan interests and the Bell 
trust were “flirting” with each other preparatory to uniting 
in at least an interchange of business, Mr. Davis said: 

“I can say positively that the Morgan telephone interests 
in Ohio are to be owned and operated in the interests of 
the Independent telephOne companies of the state; and I[ can 
say positively and definitely that nothing will be done by the 
Morgan interests to prejudice the interests of other Independ- 


ent telephone companies.” 
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Recent Telephone Inventions 


By Max W. Zabel 


FOR AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS. 
Dyson, L1., 975,608, Nov. 15, 1910, 
assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Ce. 

automatic 


SWITCH 
A. H. 


Chicago, patent 


The switch here shown for telephone 


comprises contacts mounted so as to present a portion of the 


systems 


outline of a sphere and the arm 241 carrying the contact mak- 
ing springs may be rotated about the shaft 226 through the 
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agency of the ratchet wheel 227 to select any particular bank 
of contacts, whereafter the shaft 235 is moved longitudinally 
The 


invention also contemplates circuit. arrangements for switches 


to select a particular line circuit in the selected group. 
of this kind. 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 

H. G. Webster, Chicago, Ill., patent 976,524, Nov. 22, 1910, 
assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

This relates to 
switching systems and is designed to simplify the arrange- 
ments of the first selector so as to avoid a movement of 
this first selector in two planes, and also to avoid the con- 
sumption of time which would be required if the first se- 
lector were arranged to sweep over one hundred lines when 
To this end the line selector 





invention automatic or semi-automatic 


selecting a calling or live line. 
FE. has five contacts each, designated at 
70a, 70b, etc., respectively, the common 58a, 58), 
etc., being mounted in the circular switch bank directly 


groups of twenty 


segments 


above their respective contacts. The common segment 60 


and contacts 71 extend circularly beneath the contacts 70, 
and the segment 62 and associated contacts 72 extend cir- 


cularly beneath the contacts 71. The off-normal contact 


~~ Ye 


segments 75, 76 contact 72 and 


are directly beneath the 


the off-normal segments associated with the wipers ON at E, 
. 
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horizontal 


bank 
MM 
all the wipers 57 are moved simultaneously, each over its 


the 


motor 


occupy the indicated ares in contact 
with the contacts 75, 76. <A magnet is used and 
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respective set of twenty contacts: and only that set of 
wipers is rendered live which is associated with a live 
calling line in any particuiar group 
TELEPHONE TRUNKING SYSTEM 
C. S. Winston, Chicago, Ill., patent 976,241, Nov. 22, 1910 


assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Suppiy Co. 
The object of this invention is the provision of a common 
which the 
The 
in multiple jacks 


battery trunk circuit for selective ringing, in 


supervision is entirely with the “A” trunk 


the “A” 


operator 


line 32 terminates at exchange 


33 and 34. After the “*B” operator has inserted the plug she 


one of selective 


presses 


her keys 86 to connect the desired 
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the 
same time operates one of the catches 92 which maintains 


current with the open centact 88 of relay 56, and at 


the actuation of the depressed key until the relay 89 is 
energized. The “B” operator has then finished her duties 
When the called subscriber replaces his receiver, relay 71 
is de-energized and severs the circuit of relay 43, thereby 
opening the circuit of supervisory relay 24 at the “A” ex 
change. The “A” 
nection, which act operates signal 72 and thus notifies the 


operater thereupon takes down the con 


“B” operator to complete the disconnection. 








Chase Exhibit at New York Automobile Show. 

The Chase Motor Truck Co., 332 South West St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., manufacturers of commercial cars, will have a 
strong exhibit at the Grand Central Palace Show, New York. 
The company has issued a folder giving detailed costs for 
the North American Truck Run, the cars contesting in the 
manufacturers’ division, Class A, 1% tons and less; speed 15 
miles an hour. 

the economy of the Chase car is strikingly shown by figures 
showing detailed performance. The cost per ton mile is 
figured at $.02618. 





Death of A. E. Weber. 

Adolph Emil Weber, wel! known to‘western telephone men, 
died of typhoid fever at his home in Guthrie, Okla. Mr. 
Weber was born in Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 21, 1876. 

Mr. Weber’s early telephone training was acquired in his 
native city, after which he held responsible positions with the 
Southwestern Telg. & Tel. Co. of Texas, and still later with 
the engineering inspection department of the Western Electric 
Co. in Chicago. 

















A. E. Weber. 


Five years ago, Mr. Weber entered the Independent field and 
became representative of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. in Oklahoma and New Mexico. This position he held 
until his death. His talents were freely exercised for the 
benefit of his customers, and many modern Independent 
plants throughout Oklahoma stand as monuments to his 
ability. 

Mr. Weber’s was a rare disposition. Always “on the job,” 
no one can recall having seen him provoked or out of 
humor. : 

Mr. Weber was a Scottish Rite Mason, also a member of 
‘the B. P.O. E. He leaves a wife, four sisters and a brother, 
who with a host of friends throughout the country mourn his 
untimely death. 


Good Grounds for Cable Poles. 

Mr. F. W. Cherry, in his interesting paper setting forth his 
ideas of the proper method of constructing a good cable lead, 
which he read at the Western Kentucky convention, justly 
refers to the need for a good ground at the cable poles. Like 
many other managers he appears not to have experimented 
with the modern substitute for the old-fashioned makeshifts, 
which often prove so unsatisfactory. The Paragon ground 
cone, manufactured and sold by the Paragon Sellers Co., 56 
Fifth avenue, Chicago, is a proposition worth investigating 
for this purpose. First of all, it provides a good ground; 
when installed according to directions. To have a good ground 
is the first consideration, for without this safety providing 
feature, there can be no economy. But the Paragon cone is 
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sold at such a figure that, considering the time to secure and 
prepare a makeshift, as against the price of an article all 
ready to install in shape to do the business, there can be 
hardly any room to question the advisability of using this 
device on any score. 





“American” Dry Cells. 

The American Carbon & Battery Co., of Signal Hill, East 
St. Louis, Ill., has purchased the Doe Battery & Manufacturing 
Co., of Kent, O. The latter concern has within the past two 
years established quite a demand and reputation for its goods 
among the telephone trade, and this will doubtless be substan- 
tially increased and improved, as the new owners are a firm 
of very successful business men. ‘They will continue to make 
the well-known Doe batteries under the American Carbon & 
Battery name, in connection with the manufacture of carbon 
and graphite products, and wish it known that they are in very 
favorable position to manufacture high-class dry cells by rea- 
son of their close identification with dry battery work during 
the past ten years. Their experience in manufacturing carbon 
elements for various dry cell manufacturers has given them 
close insight into this work, and enabled them to make many 
improvements over the “Victor” cells,.marketed by their prede- 
cessors. Their cells will be known as follows: “No. 6 Ameri- 
can Dry Cells,” “No. 6 American Special Ignition Dry Cells,” 
and “No.8 American Dry Cells.” Descriptive literature of 
value will be furnished on request. 





—e- 


New Semi-Automatic System Being Installed by a Promi- 
nent Telephone Company in a Branch Exchange. 

Although considerable secrecy is being maintained by the 
manufacturers and the operating company installing it, in- 
formation has come out on good authority that before long 
the telephone field will be made aware of the place of installa- 
tion of a new semi-automatic telephone system. This is at 
present being placed as a sub-exchange in a large city by the 
manufacturers. 

While the greater part of the apparatus has already been 
tried out in commercial exchanges, the design of the system 
is of such a character as will make the present installation of 
special interest, not only to telephone engineers but to the 
general public as well. 

Features of the system are that no operators will be em- 
ployed at the sub-exchange, but lines of calling subscribers 
will be automatically switched to trunks over which the call 
will appear at the position of an operator in the main exchange, 
so that the subscriber will not be able to distinguish that he 
is not receiving the same type of service given to subscribers 
directly in the main exchange district. 

One of the important features of the new system is a trunk 
switch which will permit of through connection over trunk 
lines, utilizing the trunk circuits to their fullest capacities, and 
therefore calling for a minimum number of trunk circuits 
between the central exchange and the sub-exchange. 

As soon as the new equipment is cut into service TELEPHONY 
expects to be able to cover its novel features in a fully illus- 
trated descriptive article. 

The exchange under installation will have an ultimate capac- 
ity of 3,000 single party lines, with capacity immediately in- 
stalled for 1,100 single party line instruments. 





Mr. Freperic R. PARKER, engineer for the Ericsson 
Mfg. Co., at Buffalo, has just completed a business trip 
which required his presence in Indiana and at Chicago, 
where he said “hello” to many of his friends. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 











PERSONAL. 


MR. T. W, CARROLL, for some time general superintendent of 
the Western Division of the Postal Telegraph Co., with offices in 
Chicago, has resigned from that position. He goes to New York 
as assistant to General Manager Belvidere Brooks, of the West- 
ern Union. 


MR. GUY E. PAYNE, of Chicago, has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Western Division of the Postal Telegraph 
Co. He succeeds Mr. T. W. Carroll. 

MR. A. A. WICKS has been made general. manager of the 
Murphysboro Telephone Company, operating in Cartersville, Her- 
rin and Murphysboro. He succeeds W. Walsh. 

MR. CHAS. H. ACHELPOHL, who has been manager of the 
County Home Telephone Co., Payson, Ill., has accepted an im- 
portant position with the Quincy Home Telephone Co. 

MR. A. C. TERRY, for the past ten years district manager of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. at Pittsburg, Pa., 
has been made district manager of the same company at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He leaves December 1 to enter upon his new duties. 

MR. VAL B. MINTUN has been made manager of the Bell 
telephone company at Kansas City, Mo. He succeeds F. J. Dikes 
who has entered business for himself. Mr. Mintun has been con- 
nected with the Missouri and Kansas City Telephone Co. for 
some years. 

MR. H. M. FRIENDLY has resigned as manager of the 
Northwestern Long Distance Telephone Co., with headquarters 
at Tacoma, Wash. Pending the final adjustment of the affairs 
of the company, and termination of court proceedings, Mr. J. G. 
De Varney will act as manager under the receiver. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


FOREMAN, ARK.—Business men of Foreman, including A. 
Goldsmith, John H. Hawkins and A. J. Kizer, have organized 
and incorporated an Independent telephone company. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $5,000. Mr. Hawkins is president, and.Mr. 
Kizer, general manager. 

MONTEREY, CAL.—The Mission Home Telephone Co, is to 
be incorporated here to take over the business of the Pacific 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the Monterey peninsula. 
Articles of incorporation for the new concern will be filed in 
Salinas. The capitalization of the new company will be $100,000 
and the amount to be paid the parent corporation will be $40,000. 
The new telephone company will include in its service Monterey, 
Pacific Grove, Carmel, Del Monte and Seaside, and will have 
traffic arrangements with the Pacific States company for long 
distance service. 


ST, LIBORG, ILL. (St. Clair County.)—The Saint Liborg Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated by Oliver J. Heely, Theodore 
J. Usselmann and Bernard Rutter. The company is capitalized 
at $500, par value of shares $10. 

BRAGGS, KAN.—The Braggs Telephone Co. has been organized 
by A. C. Clark, G. C. Breedlove and Claude Hamilton. Capital 
stock is $1,000. 

DAISY, KY.—The Daisy Telephone Co. was recently organized 
by Charles Franck, R. H. Madden and others, for the purpose 
of building and operating a system in the county, construction 
of which is to be commenced immediately. The capital stock 
is $1,000. Charles Franck is manager. 


EVARTS, KY.—The Martin’s Fork Telephone Co. has just 
been organized here with a capital stock of $2,000 for the pur- 
pose of building a telephone system in Evarts, with local lines 
from Evarts to Jonesborough and Poor Fork. Clem Haynes 
and others are the incorporators. 


MACEO, KY.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Maceo Home Telephone Co., by B. W. Hawes, Louis Geritson, 
Z. T. Perkins, George M. Taylor and D. G. Bright. The capital 
stock of the company is $1,500, divided into 30 shares at $5 par 
value. 

AVON, MON'T.—W. H. Whitehill, W. A. Kimmerly, A. R. Gros- 
field, Abe Henry, H. Parker, of Avon, are the directors of a com- 
pany just chartered by the secretary of state. The capitalization 
of this company is $5,000, par value of shares, $50. Attorney 
incorporating is J. F. Davies of Butte. 

SALUDA, N. C.—The Saluda Telephone Co. is the name of 
the newly organized telephone company which will operate in 
Saluda and vicinity. The authorized capital stock is $1,000. 
W. C. Robertson is one of the incorporators. 

SPRAY, N. C. (Rockingham Co.)—The Spray Utilities and 
Terminal Co. with a capital of $500,000, has been incorporated. 
Its general business is developing real estate, operating railways, 
and telegraph and telephone lines. 
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LAKE COMO, PA. (Wayne Co.)—The Northern Wayne 
Telephone Co, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000 at $40 per share. Those interested are E. F. McLean, 
Winwood, Pa.; H. W. dwcker, Presto, Park, Pa.; M. F. Gill, 
Lake Como, Pa., and John Randall, Lake Como, Pa. 

CLARK, S. D.—The Day-Merton Telephone Co. is the name 
of a new telephone company recently chartered by the Secre- 
tary of State. The company is incorporated with a capital of 
$2,000, par value of shares $5. C. D. McClelland, Julius Kropp 
and C. P. Enright are the incorporators. 

PIERRE, S. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for 
the Union Telephone Co. with headquarters at the Vapot school- 
house, in Union township, Hyde county- (Highmore, county seat). 
The capitalization is $1,000. Incorporators are L. E. Bogenreif, 
John Enfield and John Kozel. 

POAGES MILL, VA.—The Fruit Growers’ Telephone Corpora- 
tion has been organized here. The incorporators and officers 
are: J. T. Henry, president; J. B. Willett, vice president; E. C. 
Wertz, secretary and treasurer, all of Poages Mill, Va. Capital 
stock, $700 to $5,000. Objects and purposes, to operate a tele- 
phone line. : 

OCONTO, FALLS, WIS.—The Morgan Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated by C. F, Meyer, E. J. Marconiller, Adolph Peterson, 
P. H. Sharp and Adolph Lehner. Capital stock is $1,200. 

EATONVILLE, WASH.—The Mount Tacoma Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is the name of a company organized by A. E. 
‘Dye, Isabella Dye, and Charles C. Biggs. Capital, $3,000. 


FINANCIAL. 


DAWSON, GA.—The Dawson Telephone Co. has filed a peti- 
tion with the railroad commission asking that it be allowed to 
increase its telephone rent fifty cents per month, residence 
telephones to be increased from $2 to $2.50 and business tele- 
phonse from $2.50 to $3. 


FITZGERALD, GA.—The railroad commission recently heard 
the petition of the Bowen Telephone Co., asking authority to 
increase telephone rates in this city where it operates. The com- 
pany has recently changed from the magneto to the common 
battery system and otherwise improved its service, wherefore it 
asks for permission to increase rates accordingly, to a point ap- 
proximating the rates in other cities of the same size. 


JACKSON, MISS.—Reports from two small Independent tele- 
phone concerns doing business in the state have been received 
by the Railroad Commission as follows: The Alabama-Tennessee 
Telephone Co., domiciled at Pontotoc, reports a total business 
for the three months of $598, and a running expense account of 
$240, leaving a net balance of $358, as comparea with $336.74 in 
1909, an increase of $21.26. J. Q. Byrd, of Lucien, Franklin 
County, who runs a little system of his own down near the Homo- 
chitto, reports receipts from operation of $190 and operating ex- 
penses of $95, a return of 50 per cent on his business. 


PINE TOP, KY.—The Carr’s Fork Telephone Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $2,000 to $3,000 and is securing franchises 
for the construction of lines to Hall, 15 miles, where connection 
will be made with the Beaver Creek lines. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—At a meeting held on November 15, the 
directors of the Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph Co. voted 
to pay on December 1, 1910, the regular quarterly dividend of 
one and one-half per cent (1% per cent) on the outstanding 
preferred stock of the company. This is the thirteenth consecu- 
tive dividend that this company has paid since its organization 
in 1903. ‘The stock transfer books were closed from November 
20 to November 30, inclusive. 


ASHLAND, OHIO.—The capital stock of the Star Telephone 
Co. has been increased from $100,000 to $150,000, to provide 
for extensions, improvements, etc. S. H. Trohill is president 
of the company, and Howard Swartz, secretary. 


BUXTON, N. D.- (Traill Co.)—When the annual meeting of 
the Red River Valley Telephone Co. is held December 13, the 
question of increasing the capital stock of the company to 
$200,000 will be taken under consideration. The proposition is 
of great importance as, if adopted, it means the extension of 
the work of the company in a much larger field than it now 


occupies. Directors for the coming year are to be named. 


COSHOCTON, OHIO.—The auditing committee’s report at the 
anuual meeting of the Coshocton County Telephone Co., several 
days ago, showed that all running expenses, dividends, rentals 
and interest charges were met last year and quite a good deal 
of its indebtedness liquidated. The physical condition of the 
line has been bettered $1,000 worth and improvement of the 
Keene line is promised in the near future. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND TWP., PA. (Wyoming, Co.)—The Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$120,000 to $200,000. 

DALLAS, TEXAS.—The Automatic Telephone Co., which has 
just been organized with a capital stock of $500,000, has taken 
the necessary preliminary steps to increase the capital to $1,500,- 
000. The company is just .completing a 50,000-line exchange in 
this city at a cost of more than $200,000. It is stated that the 
additional capital will be used to establish exchanges in other 
cities and towns of the state and to connect them with long dis- 
tance lines. Its plans contemplate co-operating with the several 
hundred Independent telephone exchanges and systems in Texas. 
At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the company the 
following directors were elected: J. C. Casler, Clarence Linz, 
Henry D. Lindsley, J. S. Kendall, J. F. Schoelikopf, H. D. Eberle, 
Frank Austin, F. X. Eberle, Rhodes S. Baker and C,. F. Freeman. 

BOWLING, GREEN, VA.—An amendment has been filed to the 
charter of the Caroline County Telephone Company increasing the 
capital stock from $15,000 to $20,000. 


FRANCHISES. 

WAYCROSS, GA.—T. H. Calhoun, a capitalist and lumber 
manufacturer of Beach, near this city, has announced, it is re- 
ported, that he will within a few days make application to the 
city of Waycross for a franchise for an Independent telephone 
company and that a charter for this proposed corporation wi- 
be applied for at once. If the application for a franchise is con- 
sidered favorably by the council, connecting lines will be put 
into Jacksonville, Savannah, and all important points in South 
Georgia. 

ASHLEY, ILL.—C. W. Lafferty of Ashley, has been granted 
a franchise by the town board, to install a telephone system in 
Tamaroa. The system must be put in within one year. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

WALNUT RIDGE, ARK.—The business men have raised a 
fund for the construction of a telephone line eight miles north- 
east of that place. 

TAMPICO, ILL.—A trunk line has just been completed con- 
necting Tampico and Prophetstown, by the Tampico Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Co. . 

CLAY CITY, IND.—The Clay City. Telephone plant, owned by 
J. C. Klingler of Brazil, is being rebuilt. 

MACEY, IND.—The system of the Macey Telephone Co., re- 
cently purchased by Claude Warner and A. O. Yeareck of Argus, 
will probably be rebuilt soon. 

MUNCIE, IND.—The Delaware & Madison Counties’ Telephone 
Company, owning the Independent telephone systems and toll 
lines in the counties named, will soon begin the expenditure 
of $25,000 or more on the improvement of its properties and the 
toll lines out of Muncie. New toll lines will be built this winter 
to New Castle, Gaston, Alexandria and Ellwood. 

PERU, IND.—The Home Telephone Co. will soon build an ex- 


change costing approximately $10,000. Joseph Bergman, Dr. 
W. A. Huff and Dr. J. E. Yarling have been appointed to in- 
vestigate plans for the new building. The company recently 


purchased a $5,000 site for the building. 

WABASH, IND.—The Citizens Telephone Co., recently organ- 
ized and incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 has decided 
to install a new telephone at once. The Home Telephone Com- 
pany raised the rural rates and the farmers ordered their tele- 
phones out and started the mutual company. An exchange will 
be built in Wabash. L. A. Barrett is president, Frank Tobias, 
vice president, and E. E. Penity, secretary, 

BENTON, KAS.—C. H. Parker, manager for the Butler County 
Telephone Company was in this city and arranged for the con- 
struction of a sew rural line out of the Benton exchange. It 
will run about five miles south and east of Benton to a number 
of residences, 

WICHITA, KAN.—A telephone system will be installed by the 
Rock Island railway, connecting its freight depot with its new 
vards and roundhouse, in the northern part of the city. The tele- 
phone line will be about three miles long and will be used for 
handling company business only. 

BETHEL RIDGE, KY.—Big Four Telephone Co. here increased 
its capital stock from $200 to $2,000 and w..l1 improve its sys- 
tem, besides building new lines. Address Big Four Telephone Co., 
Bethel Ridge, Ky. 

CLAY CITY, KY.—The Clay City Telephone Co. is securing 
franchises tor the construction of a local, Independent telephone 
line from Clay City via Rothwell to Hazel Green, 25 miles, which 
will be begun within 30 days. Construction material will be 
needed. Address Clay City Telephone Co., Clay City, Ky. 

CORNETTSVILLE, KY.—The Big Leatherwood Telephone Co. 
will build some extensions, besides repairing its old lines. A new 
line will be constructed from Cornettsville via Line Fork to 
Banks 20 miles. The capital stock has been increased from $2,000 
to $3,000. Construction material will be needed. Address Big 
Leatherwood Telephone Co., Cornettsville, Ky. : 

INDIAN BOTTOM, KY.—The Lower Rockhouse Telephone Co. 
recently organized by James Brown and others with a capital 
of $1,000, will, it is announced, construct local lines via Isom to 
Colson and trom Indian Bottom to Gourd, all of which will neces- 
sitate the purchase of considerable construction material. James 
Brown is manager of the company. 








PINEVILLE, KY.—The Bell County Home Telephone Co. here 
has increased its capital stock from $4,000 to $5,000 and is secur- 
ing franchises for the construction of a local, Independent line 
from Pineville to Four Mile and from Pineville to Rim. Con- 
struction material will be needed. Address The Bell County Home 
Telephone Co., Pineville, Ky. 

WHITESBURG, KY.—The Whitesburg Telephone Co. contem- 
plates the construction of a line from Mandrake to Dry Forks. 
This line will connect Dry Forks with the Line Forks Telephone 
Company’s system, and will also give connection with the Big 
Leatherwood Telephone Co. 

PHILIP, S. D.—The Great Western Telephone Co., of which 
W. S. Rowe is president, will reconstruct its Philip and Midland 
exchanges this winter, and will possibly build exchange systems 
in several small towns between these two points. A toll line is 
being constructed out of Fort Pierre. 

APPALACHIA, VA.—The East Tennessee Telephone Co. has 
secured franchises for the construction of local lines from Appa- 
lachia to Keokuk and Black Mountain. Construction material 
will be needed. 

ISOM, VA.—Gideon Wellg and others are organizing a _ tele- 
phone company and will build a system in Isom, with lines to 
Hettie. 

SUTHERLAND, VA.—The Sutherland Telephone Co. is being 
organized here by C. H. Roberts and others for the purpose of 
building a system in Sutherland, as well as lines to Graden and 
Coon’s Eye. Canital, $500. 

ELECTIONS. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—The Home Telephone Co. has re- 
elected the old board of directors as follows: Edward A. Gilbert, 
president; Louis G. Dreyfus, vice president; Alfred Edwards, 
treasurer; Charles F. Carrier, secretary, and John F. Diehl. 

MATTOON, ILL.—At an annual meeting of the Lerna Mutual 
Telephone Co. the following officers were elected: President, 
S. Blot Beals, Trila; vice president, A. D. Stephenson, Lerna; 
secretary, R. G. Hall, Lerna; treasurer, J. M. Price of Janesville. 

COSHOCTON, OHIO.—At the annual meeting of the Coshocton 
County Telephone Co. at Warsaw recently, Dr. Buker, James H. 
Elder and James L. Beck were re-elected as directors of the com- 
pany. 

BOERNE, TEXAS.—At a meeting of the directors of the 
San Antonio Northwestern Co. the following were elected for 
the ensuing year: Charles Reinhard, president; Rud. Aue, 
vice president; George D. Gray, general manager: James O’Con- 
nor, secretary and treasurer. Preceding the election R. L. Black- 
burn resigned his position ‘as general manager. 

LEESBURG, VA.—At the annual meeting of the Leesburg 
Telephone Co., held recently in this city, the directors were 
re-elected and at a meeting of the directors C, K. Leming, of 
Waterford, was added to the directorate. Cc. H. Shipman re 
signed as secretary and treasurer, and L. LL. Northup was electea 
as his successor. Mr. Shipman was made agent of the com- 
pany, and M. FE. Church was continued as general manager. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SULLIVAN, ILL.—C. B. Cheadle, Joliet, E. S. Henry, A. G 
Hawley of Clinton, Ia., are reported as interested parties in the 
company which recently purchased the Sullivan Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. 

NEW CASTLE, IND.—A controlling interest of the New Castle 
Independent Telephone Co. has been purchased by the Eastern 
Indiana Telephone Co. of Winchester. The new owners will 
improve the local plant and construct additional toll lines, in- 
cluding direct lines to Muncie and Winchester. The present free 
service to the Independent companies and rural exchanges of the 
county will not be affected by the change. 

GUTTENBURG, IGWA.—The Garnavillo Telephone Co. has 
completed the Guttenburg and Osterdock line and has the tele- 
phones installed for the patrons. This gives the company con- 
nections with other farmer lines to Colesburg and vicinity. 

HUTCHINSON, KAN.—The Independent telephone line _ be- 
tween Medora and Buhler, formerly owned by the Burns sys- 
tem, has been sold to a local company, the Medora Telephone 
Co., which will operate it. R. E. Calbert and H. J. Pickens, of 
Medora, are at the head of the company. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—As was expected, the plant of the Oakland 
County Telephone Co. was not sold on the front steps of the 
court house aS advertised to take place several days ago. The 
sale was deferred, pending a hearing to be had in court on Nov 
25 as to whether the property should be divided into two parts, 
the franchise to be offered separately from the physical property. 

WORTHINGTON, MINN.—L. R. Duxbury and Fred Netter, of 
the Worthington telephone force, went to Canton, S. D., recently 
to look over the switchboard in the telephone office at that place. 
The local office here is figuring on putting in a new one and 
naturally they want the best. 

LYONS, O.—The Lyons Mutual Telephone Co. has purchased 
the plant of the Home Telephone Co. and the two will be con- 
solidated. The consolidated companies will have more than 300 
telephones in Lyons and vicinity. 


UNDERGROUND. 


JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Wisconsin Telephone Co. is placing 
wires in the business district in underground conduit. 























